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Mojo The Monkey Says... 


All rights, including copyright, in the 
content of these documents are owned 
or controlled by the indicated author. 


You are permitted to use this material 
for your own personal, non-commercial 
use. This material may be used, 
adapted, modified, and distributed by 
the administration of Discworld MUD 


(http://discworld.atuin.net — try the 
veal) as necessary. 


You are not otherwise permitted to 
copy, distribute, download, transmit, 
show in public, adapt or change in any 
way the content of these web pages for 
any purpose whatsoever without the 
prior written permission of the indicated author(s). 





If you wish to use this material for non-personal use, please contact the authors of the texts for 
permission. 


If you find these texts useful and want to give less niche programming languages a try, come check 
out http://www.monkeys-at-keyboards.com for more free instructional material. 


My apologies for the unfriendly legal boilerplate, but I have had people attempt to steal ownership 
of my material before. 


Please direct any comments about this material to drakkos@discworld.atuin.net. 
That's mojo at the top right. He's very clever. He has a B.A in Nanas! 
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Willkommen! Bien Venue! Welcome! 


Introduction 


This is the Discworld - flat, circular, and carried through space on the back of 
four elephants who stand on the back of Great A'tuin, the only turtle ever to 
feature on the Hertzsprung-Russell Diagram, a turtle ten thousand miles long, 
dusted with the frost of dead comets, meteor-pocked, albedo-eyed. No-one 
knows the reason for all this, but it's probably quantum. 


Much that is weird could happen on a world on the back of a turtle like that... 
... and it's now your job to ensure that it does! 


In this set of introductory creator material, we are going to talk about the way 
in which the gameworld of Discworld MUD is constructed. This is a book 
about coding, but don't worry about it - we're going to introduce the topic as 
gently as we possibly can. New topics will be introduced only when they help 
us make our code better and more interesting. You will find all of the source 
code that goes along with this text available in the /d/learning/learnville/ 
directory. It is broken up into chapters, so you can see exactly what your code 
should look like at each stage of development. You can goto the room 

‘access _point' within this directory to explore all of these versions and see the 
differences between them. 


The Learning Scenario 


Over the course of this text, we'll be building a game area - exactly like the 
kind you have experienced in the game. We're going to create rooms, NPCs, 
items, and shops. We're going to stop short of adding unique functionality or 
quests, because that's a part of the follow-up creator text. By the end of this 
text you should be comfortable with the basic building blocks of LPC. Along 
the way you'll even learn a bit about code, but only a bit. Being a Discworld 
creator involves working with code, but you don't need to be a coder to be a 
creator. Enough to get by will take you far, although it's always good to learn 
more if you can. 


Our learning scenario is the development of the village of Learnville. A fully 
completed version of this may be found in the learning domain under 
/d/learning/learnville/chapter 13. I would like you though to construct this 
step by step in time with the teaching material - you only get a fraction of the 
benefit from reading completed code that you do from writing the code as you 
go along. 
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Learnville is a simple village, with basic facilities. It also doesn't contain much 
in the way of descriptions - if you want to see what good descriptions look like, 
take a look at some of your favourite game areas. Our scenario is for teaching 
you how to put an area together, it is assumed that you'll be able to write the 
text yourself. Some guidance on the topic of writing descriptions may be found 
in Being A Better Creator. What we're interested in here is the structure of 
the area, not how it looks. 


We're going to approach this functionality according to a development 
technique called incremental development. I heartily recommend this for 
beginners because it greatly simplifies the job of building complex 
programming structures. This is a process of beginning with something very 
simple until you have the very basic framework fitting together. Once you 
have the skeleton, you can start adding features to it a little bit at a time. In 
this way, you avoid becoming bogged down in the overwhelming complexity of 
a project - you get to see it grow all around you from the most humble 
beginnings to a complete and fully featured area. To put this in context, we 
start with a single room that does nothing exciting. We then add a second 
room and connect these two skeleton rooms together. Then we add in another, 
and another, until we have a whole framework of a village ready for us to fill 
in the blanks. What we don't do is create the whole framework to start with 
and then become flummoxed when it doesn't work. 


Incremental development is an exciting and satisfying process, and one with 
which you are going to become entirely familiar as you work your way through 
this material. You can see your developments shaping up in a very tangible 
way, and that invites further development. Trying to do everything to start 
with can be a soul-crushing way of developing a project. 


The Structure of the Game 


Everything on Discworld MUD is something called an object. This is quite a 
complex topic in itself, so we're only going to scratch the surface of this for 
now. Every room is an object, every item is an object, every player is an 
object. Confusingly, object doesn't mean that it's necessarily something you 
can touch or interact with in the game. Your guild commands for example are 
also objects. It's not an easy thing to get into your mind. 


In programming terms, an object is a structure that contains some data, and 
instructions for acting on that data. Some objects also take on the properties 
of other objects through a mechanism called inheritance. This is the same 
general biological principle you'll be familiar with in real life, only cast in 
programming terms. In real life, a cat inherits the properties of being a 
mammal, which in turn inherits the properties of being an animal. We'll see 
this mechanism in action from the very first code we write - our object inherits 
the properties of being a room. 
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Most of the code you need to work with on Discworld has already been written 
for you - you just need to tell the MUD what things you want to happen, and 
when. Most of the things you'll want to do, at least in the short term, are 
available for you. When you want to get a little more adventurous, then you'll 
be looking at moving onto the more advanced creator material. 


The MUD itself is built on three separate structures. The first of these is the 
driver, which is known as FluffOS. You won't need to worry about that just 
now. The second part is the mudlib, and it defines all of the code on which the 
rest of the game - the domain code - is built. It's domain code that you will be 
building in the short term, and that's all the code you'll find underneath the /d/ 
directory. The mudlib is everything else, including code that will Scar and 
Terrify you if you read it too early. 


As a basic guide to the relationship between the mudlib and the driver, it can 
be summed up like this - the mudlib knows what to do, but doesn't know how 
to do it, and the driver knows how to do it, but doesn't know what to do. 


Domain code includes all of the areas in which you adventure as a player, all 
the quests you have encountered (and the ones you haven't), and all the NPCs 
you've slain. 


When an object is made available in the game, it must first be loaded. At that 
point, it becomes a master object. Many objects remain as master objects, 
which means only one of them is ever in place in the game - rooms and unique 
NPCs are good examples of these. 


Some objects are clones, and that means they are copies of the master object. 
Generic, common or garden NPCs and items are examples of cloned objects. 
When we need a new pirate for example, we just take a copy of the master 
object and put that copy in the game. 


In order for an object to load, we use the update command. If our code is all 
Present and Correct, the object will load. We'll look at this more in the 
upcoming material. If an object has been incorrectly coded, you will be 
presented with lines of red text (syntax errors) and blue text (warnings). We 
call these 'compile time’ errors - every syntax error in your code must be fixed 
before an object will load, but it will load if warnings are present. Fix them 
anyway. The process of writing code, updating an object, and then fixing the 
syntax errors will become second nature to you before too long. 


Programming as a Concept 


Programming is a difficult task, unlikely almost anything you may have 
learned before - it's like learning how to do mathematics in a foreign language 
- a confusingly new syntax combined with a formally exact vocabulary. When 
you learn how to speak a different language, you can rely on your interlocutor 
to be able to divine meaning even when you make mistakes - a computer 
cannot do that. And worse, it does exactly what you tell it to do - that sounds 
great in theory, but it can be hugely problematic in reality. 
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Computers don't understand much - at their basest levels, they are machines 
for manipulating electrical impulses. At the lowest level, these are interpreted 
by the computers as a collection of ones and zeroes (a numerical system called 
binary, but you don't need to know anything about that just yet). 


However, we don't want to write our programs as ones and zeroes - it would 
take a long time, require a lot of tedious busy work, and generally be a 
massive drag. The first programmers however did exactly that, they wrote 
their programs in the language of the computer itself - machine code. 


As time has gone by, it has become simpler to write programs for computers - 
in order to manage the complexity of programming as a task, computer people 
developed successively more abstracted programming languages, and 
introduced the idea of compilation. Rather than writing in machine code, 
programmers could write in an easier, simpler system and then make the 
computer itself convert that into machine code. This conversion process is 
called compilation. 


The first attempts to do this were through a language called assembler, which 
is only a little bit better than machine code directly. Assembler is known as a 
low level language because it's not all that far removed from the low level 
grunts and snorts of machine code. 


As the years have gone on, more and more programming languages were 
developed. Successively they abstracted writing programs into more and more 
English-like syntax. Eventually a language named C came along, and 
revolutionized how people thought about programs. C was so successful that 
most of the successful programming languages of modern times use its style 
of writing code in one way or another - C#, C++ and Java especially. 


These are known as high level languages because of the level of abstraction 
involved. Computers do not understand the code written in these languages, 
but the process of compilation converts the code into something the computer 
can understand. 


On Discworld, we use a language called LPC which was created by Lars 
Pensjoe. While it has very similar syntax to all of the above named languages, 
it has a host of unusual and useful features. We'll get to what those features 
are as we go through the material. 


Programming is essentially the task of taking a list of instructions, and writing 
them in such a way that the computer can follow your instructions to complete 
a task. To give a simple, real world example - imagine the task of making 
scrambled eggs. Imagine you have an obedient, but simple-minded kitchen 
assistant, and you would like them to make some scrambled eggs for you. 
They do everything you tell them to do, and they do it exactly as you tell them. 
It sounds like an ideal situation, but consider the following instructions: 


1. Get two eggs from the fridge 
2. Get some milk from the fridge 
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CON DO 


. Get some butter from the fridge 

. Break the eggs into a jug 

. Whisk the eggs until they are well mixed. 
. Heat some milk and some butter in a pot. 
. Add the egg mixture. 

. Stir until scrambled eggs are made. 


The instructions are pretty simple, but your Simple Minded Assistant falters at 
the first instruction. He, or she, stands vacantly at the fridge, pawing 
ineffectually at its surface. Cursing, you amend your instructions a little: 


. Open the fridge, you insensitive clod. 
. Get two eggs from the fridge 
. Get some milk from the fridge 


Get some butter from the fridge 
*Close the fridge* 
Break the eggs into a jug 


. Whisk the eggs until they are well mixed. 
. Heat some milk and some butter in a pot. 
. Add the egg mixture. 


10. Stir until scrambled eggs are made. 


You set your Simple Minded Assistant back to work - they open the fridge. 
They get two eggs out... success! Then they stand there with a confused look 
on their face. "What does 'some' mean?", they ask. You curse once more: 


. Open the fridge, you insensitive clod. 
. Get two eggs from the fridge 
. Get two tablespoons of milk from the fridge 


Get a knob of butter from the fridge 


. Close the fridge. 


Break the eggs into a jug 


. Whisk the eggs until they are well mixed. 
. Heat some milk and some butter in a pot. 
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9. Add the egg mixture. 
10. Stir until scrambled eggs are made. 


And then you start them on the task. "Uh, the fridge is already open", they 
say, and then the metaphysical complexity of the situation causes them to shut 
down until you ammend the program a little further: 


. If the fridge door is shut, open the fridge, you insensitive clod. 
. Get two eggs from the fridge 

. Get two tablespoons of milk from the fridge 

Get a knob of butter from the fridge 

. Close the fridge. 

Break the eggs into a jug 

. Whisk the eggs until they are well mixed. 

. Heat some milk and some butter in a pot. 


. Add the egg mixture. 
10. Stir until scrambled eggs are made. 


And so on, until you have a completely correct, entirely unambiguous list of 
instructions that any dolt could follow. This is the essence of what 
programming is all about. The only difference is, your instructions are given in 
LPC, and the Simple Minded Assistant is the MUD itself. Trust me, it's even 
more stupid than your kitchen assistant. 


This is a much trickier task that I'm making out here - and the only thing that 
makes it easier is practice - lots and lots of practice. That leads us to the 
next section of this chapter... 


It's All Down To You 


Whether you are learning to code on Discworld, or in a more formal setting 
like a university course, the basic proviso is the same - nobody can teach 
you how to code. Sure, people can point you in the right direction and 
provide you with ample reading and reference material. What they can't do is 
make you understand, because you don't learn it by having someone explain it 
to you. The only way you learn how to code is by practicing. 
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But more than that - the only way you really learn is by trying and making 
mistakes. If you get it right the first time, that's great - but you would have 
learned more by getting it wrong and working out what why your code didn't 
function the way you hoped. I guess what I'm saying is - don't get 
discouraged. You are going to make mistakes, and sometimes you're not going 
to know how to fix them. That's what the Mentats in the Learning Domain are 
there to help you with - but please do try to work it out first before you ask for 
help. Not because they don't want to help you, because they do - but because 
you'll learn more if you work out the answer yourself. 


You've got to be willing to persevere in this - the easiest way to fail is to not 
try. We can support you in your crusade to be a Good Creator, but only if you 
meet us half way. Remember, your domain lord thinks you can make it as a 
creator, or you wouldn't have been hired in the first place. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter we've gone over the very, very basics of what programming 
actually involves, and how code on Discworld is put together. All of this is 
useful knowledge, but it's not coding yet. That comes in the next chapter when 
we look at building our very first room. Are you excited? Touch your nose if 
you are! 
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My First Room 


Introduction 


Right, let's get started for real then - we've got a lot to learn and you've 
already read so much without getting your hands on a bit of code. Now we're 
going to change that by creating our very first room and filling it with some of 
the simpler elements available to a novice creator. This is a big step - even the 
largest of our area domains started off at one point with a single room. 


Once we've gotten that first achievement under our belt, we'll talk a little bit 
about structuring an area so that we don't get hopelessly bogged down in the 
minutiae. We're going to look at the basic skeleton of Learnville, and how 
many rooms we're going to develop - having a plan always makes it easier to 
schedule your time and effort. You should always sit down and sketch out 
what you are hoping to accomplish with an area before you start writing any 
code. The easiest time to make corrections is at the conception stage. 


Your Own Learnville 


The assumption throughout this material is that you are going to be building 
this village alongside the tutorials. In order to link up what's done in these 
documents to what you're doing on the MUD, we need to calibrate! That's just 
a fancy-pants way of saying that we're all using the same directory names. 


First, you create a directory in your /w/ drive called learnville. All subsequent 
directories will be created in here. You don't need one for each chapter as is 
present in /d/learning/learnville - you should have one copy of this that grows 
and changes as you develop it further. 


mkdir /w/your_name_here/learnville 


Once you've gotten the directory, you want a subdirectory in there called 
rooms: 


mkdir /w/your_name_here/learnville/rooms/ 


From this point on, this chapter will assume this is where you are uploading 
your files. Make sure it is, because otherwise you're going to have lots of 
problems ensuring that the paths you use map up to the paths we use in here. 
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The Basic Template 


First of all, let's set up our basic template for creating a room. Create a new 
file in your development environment (See Welcome To The Creatorbase for a 
discussion on that if you haven't already done this), and type the following into 
your editor: 


inherit "/std/room/outside"; 


void setup() { 





SSE shore (YSimsle willage zoacl”) ; 
ace pmopeiriey ("detreiaiimece”, Ya ”)) p 
set _long ("This is a simple road, leading to a simple village. There " 





"is very little of an excitement about it, except that it represents " 
WyOQUTE iLeSS Seeos «OQ loecomine a Cieaicoiel \ia’)) p 
seic Ihieiat (100) 2 

















Save this file in your /rooms/ subdirectory, and call it street_01.c. 


Now, in the last chapter we spoke a bit about loading objects - this room 
doesn't yet exist on the MUD, even though it exists on the disk-drive. To see if 
it loads, we use the update command: 


update /w/your_ name here/learnville/rooms/street _0l.c 


When you hit return, you should see a message something like this: 


Updated simple village road (/w/your_name_here/learnville/rooms/street_01) 


If it doesn't, then something has gone wrong with what you've typed into the 
editor. Look very closely at the example code above and see where your code 
differs - it should be identical. If all else fails, simply copy and paste the code 
above into your editor - don't get bogged down in the errors just yet. You'll get 
your fair share of those later when you try to do things without a safety net. 


Once your room has loaded, you need to move to it with the goto command: 


goto /w/your_name_here/learnville/rooms/street_01 


If all has gone well, you'll see the following: 


/w/your_name_here/learnville/rooms/street_01 (unset 
It is night and there is no moon. 
This is a simple road, leading to a simple village. There is very 
little of any excitement about it, except that it represents your first 
steps to becoming a creator! 
It is a freezing cold backspindlewinter's night with a strong breeze, thick 
black clouds and heavy snow. 


— 
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There are no obvious exits. 


Congratulations! You've just taken your first step into a larger world! 


Now, what does all of that mean? 


Let's take a look at what you've done and explain what each of the different 
bits mean. Most of them should be fairly obvious, but it's important that you 
know the bits you don't need to worry about: 


// This the object that defines all of the functionality of which we're 
// going to make use. All of the code that we use in setup is defined in 
/f ‘nas Goyecies Wn ids Case, Wie’S Ain OllicsiCl moo... SO Wc qecs alll tine 
// usual weather strings and chats. 








inherit "/std/room/outside"; 

/f Mors 1S @ iweivercskoim (ye "Ill Comes lozcle ico clas ieee laier)., AIL you meec 
// to know for now that the code in setup gets executed automatically by 
// the MUD when your room is loaded. 








void setup() { 


// The short description is what you see when you 'glance' in a room. 

SSE singe (YSimole willage weacl”) 7 

// The determinate is what gets appended to the short description 

// sometimes. In this case, this room becomes 'a simple village road'. 

// T£ we wanted it to be 'the simple village road', we'd change 

// the determinate here to 'the'. 

ace property (“cleteumimece”, Ya ) eZ 

// This is the long, wordy description of the room that you see when you 

// have the MUD output on verbose. 

see _llomg (Unis 1S 2 simple road, leacimng to a Simple villages, Wager 
"is very little of an excitement about it, except that it represents " 
WyOUuKe iclePSic Sees iO loscemuime 2 CxeSarcoxell Via) ¢ 





















































// This sets the current light level for the room. 100 equates 
fi tS Voweieine sumilaciare ’ 
séic_lligine (00) 9 











The lines that start with the // symbol are comments. The MUD completely 
ignores these when it is loading your room - they are there purely for humans 
(and other creators) to read. It's good practice to comment your code 
properly, but that's a topic for a later day. You'll read more about commenting 
in Working With Others. 


At the simplest level, all of the code that you incorporate into your rooms goes 
into the setup of a room. You need to pay particular attention here to the curly 
braces - it's easy to get these wrong when you first start - all of your code 
goes between the opening curly brace {, and the closing curly brace }. 
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That's the basic structure of each room we're going to create - you may want 
to copy and paste this somewhere you have easy access to so you Can use it 
for each room you start. 


My Room Sucks 


Yes, yes it does! Your room is dull, boring, uninteresting... generally lame and 
horrible. But it loads - let's take one step at a time! 


Let's look at adding some more interesting things to your room. The first thing 
you'll notice is that you can't look at anything... ‘look village’ gives a rather 
disheartening response: 


Cannot find "village", no match. 


Let's start off simply and add some things for people to look at. We do this by 
using add_item: 





add_item ("village", "The village is simple, but beautiful because of it."); i 


This goes into the setup of your room - as a matter of convention, it goes after 
you've set the long description for the room. Update your room, and ‘look 
village'. Your response will be much more encouraging: 


The village is simple, but beautiful because of it. 





Looking at the road will give us the 'no match' message, so let's add an item 
for that too: 


all wicéim (Vicoacl”, Vou ies SitamGClime @m ie, you Glollic!™) p 5 


You can add as many items as you feel is appropriate. In general, more is 
better - but at the very least every noun in the main description, and every 
noun in the add_item descriptions should have an add_item of its own. 


But wait! We're not quite safe here, because the long description refers to a 
‘simple village’, and what happens when we look at the simple village? Yep, 
‘no match’. 


We get around that by being more specific in our add_item definitions: 


ace iieem (“sumele willage”, “line willege is simple, lowe learn loecause” 
WeSE Sakic) 
ace icém (“Simple zoacl”, "Youre Stamcling om it, wou cole!) ; 
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Add _ item is quite clever - by doing this, we get the root noun (village) plus 
any adjectives we define, in any order in which we want them... looking at 
‘village’ gives us the description, as does look at 'simple village’. If we had an 
add_ item for 'shiny red simple village’, we'd be able to look at 'shiny village’, 
‘red village’, 'shiny simple village' and any combination thereof. 


We'll return to add_item intermittently as we go along - it's much more 
powerful than a lot of people realize, and we'll have good cause to make use of 
that power in later chapters. 


It's a little too quiet... 


Most rooms in the game have a little more life to them than your first attempt. 
They have NPCs (we'll get to those), and they have chats that appear at semi- 
random intervals. These chats are a big part of making a room feel alive, so 
let's add some of those. 


Again, in your setup function, add the following code. It's slightly complicated, 
SO you may want to copy and paste it: 


Broom chat ( (i W207 240, 


ievS CUS sos a Iittile tee cquaiet.”, 
i’sS siimole,5, @ IsrelSe roe silmole,, 
"It's exciting learning to develop rooms!", 

















Yikes! What's with all the brackets and braces? Let's pretend we don't need to 
worry about that just now, because we don't - it'll all come clear in later 
documents. 


Instead, we shall focus on the Salient Details here - the first are the two 
numbers. These are pretty straightforward - the first is the minimum time that 
must pass before a chat is sent to the room, and the second is the longest 
period of time that will pass before a chat. 


The strings of text are the actual chats that get echoed to the room - you can 
have as many of these you like, inserted into the list. Each needs to be 
separated by a comma: 
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ioxoun Clnene ( (| 120, 240, 

({ 
Mires @Miet.., 2 lakecle toe cuisit.”, 
Tie’ Ss simole,., a lxrctle too simole.”, 








Waals aks ~@: Clare. alin @) late}, 
"It's exciting learning to develop rooms!", 











Note the quotation marks - we'll talk about why these are necessary in a later 
chapter of the material. Just take my word for it now that they're needed. 


The only thing missing from our most basic of rooms is an exit to another 
room. For that, we actually need a second room to move to! 


A Second Room 


Let's start with out basic template as before, changing the long description a 
little to reflect the fact this is somewhere different. We'll call this one 
street _02.c, so create a new file and save it to the MUD: 


inherit "/std/room/outside"; 


void setup() { 

Ser sinore (YSimole willage weeicl”) p 

ace pmoperty (“deteimmimece”, “a ™)) g 

sec _llome (“Unis 1s a lice way allome tine joaitin ito tine willllage or 
"Learnville. The path continues a little towards the northeast " 

"towards the rickety buildings of the market square. To the " 

"southwest, the path wends away from what passes as civilization " 

Wolin jelaals Meveiicinilios; Seleiayelieato). \inl) 2 





























seein (100) ¢ 





We now want to link these two rooms up - this is done using add_exit. 
Add_exit requires three pieces of information before it can make up a 
connection to a room - the first of these is in what direction the exit lies. The 
second is what path the next room may be found at. The third is the type of 
exit (is it a door, a path, or stairs?). Our long description above shows us what 
our direction is going to be - our first room lies off to the southwest of this 
room. It's going to be an exit of type 'path': 


aiclél_ exalic (“soulclwesic’, “/w/ youre meme here/leazmyville/nooms/simece_O1 , [ 
Wrote tania) ; 


This goes into street 02.c. Street _01.c gets its own exit leading to our second 
room: 
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all _exalic (“imoweineasic’, “/a/yowe nein Ineies/ lecicmwal Lle/wooms/Sieweee 02, [ 
"path") ; 


Update both of these rooms, and you'll be able to walk between them. That is 
pretty nifty, I'm sure you'll agree! 


One thing to bear in mind is that while we've put the full path of these rooms 
in our add _exits, that's not how we should do it 'In Anger' because it makes it 
really difficult to move areas around as you need them. Later, we'll talk about 
the importance of properly structuring the architecture of your code so that 
it's easy to move things around various directories. 


You'll note that our second room is missing add _ items and room chats - 
adding these is left as an exercise for the interested reader. You should be 
able to do that yourself referring to the notes for how it is done in the first 
room. 


Our Overall Plan 


So, that's two simple rooms linked up. It's worth making sure we have an 
actual plan here so that we know how each room fits into the whole. You may 
have your own favourite mechanisms for designing a map for a new area, I 
personally favour the humble text-file. This is the map of the area we're going 
to develop together: 


AB 
| | 
Staal oa ©: 
| | 

324=5> 


is 
2 


/ 
1 


D 


We're using a number here for each outside room, and a letter for each inside 
room. We thus need a key so we know which number is which room: 
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Number Filename 





street O1.c 





street 02.c 





street_03.c 





market_southwest.c 





market southeast.c 





market_northwest.c 





SIO) Oo} PW] NI] eR 


market_northeast.c 














We'll worry about the inside rooms later. It doesn't matter particularly what 
filename we give the rooms, but to ensure that your work and these tutorials 
sync up, you should be making use of the same filenames as we use. Trust me, 
it's just simpler that way, for now. 


A text file is ideal because it can be viewed on the MUD, or put easily into the 
wiki. Here, I've put a number for each room we're going to create, and letters 
for inside rooms with Further Features. It's a small area, but one that will 
cover everything we need to discuss in order for you to make a meaningful 
contribution to your domain. We've done room 1 and room 2. In the next 
section we'll add in the skeleton of the remaining rooms as we encounter new 
things we can develop. 


Property Ladder 


As part of our code above, we have a line that references to 'add_property’. 
Properties are little tags that can be added to an object whenever they are 
needed, but they don't actually do anything other than exist. We can check in 
other pieces of code whether an object has a property attached, and if so 
change the way we treat it a little. 


As an example of this working, you can add the ‘gills' property to yourself to 
give you the ability to breathe under-water: 


Caulil aclel joicopewicy (Mgallis”, il) ime 
The first part of this is the property to add, and the second is the value to give 


that property. The 1 simply indicates ‘yes, this property should be added’. 
Now, you'll never drown when you're in the water. 
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Properties are used intermittently through the MUD, but you should be wary 
of them - they have a tendency to clutter objects. Because they are so easy for 
people to add (there is no set list of properties which are valid), it's 
tremendously easy for creators to write objects that attach properties to 
players and items, and then never write down why or what the property is for. 
Before too long, everyone is wandering around with properties like "gnah bag 
check", and no-one except the original creator (who may have left by this 
point) has any idea where it came from. 


Properties are a quick and easy hack, but you shouldn't use them too much. In 
circumstances where you do, you should always make sure that they are 
timed properties. You can do this by providing a third piece of information to 
the add _ property call - the number of seconds the property should exist for: 


Gell acicl jocjpewiy (Megalls", 1, 120) ine 


Here, the gills property will remain on you until 120 seconds have passed, at 
which point it won't. These are 'self-cleaning' properties and you should 
always, always use them unless you are very sure indeed that you don't need 
to. 


Conclusion 


These simple rooms aren't very interesting - we're going to change that as we 
go along. We have taken a big step though - creating an actual real room you 
can stand in, and another room you can move to - it's from these basic 
building blocks that whole cities are built. We're going to leave them lacking 
in add _ items and long descriptions and such - nothing is gained by writing 
these rooms to the standard that would be expected in the game. Once you've 
seen one add _ item, you've seen them all - you don't learn more by having 
something repeated over and over again. Filling in the blanks is left as an 
exercise for the interested reader - I heartily encourage experimentation to 
see what happens when you change things - the fact that you have easy access 
to the original source-code from /d/learning/learnville means that there is no 
cost if you break everything utterly. 
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My First Area 


Introduction 


You've taken your first steps to developing a small room within the MUD. In 
this chapter, we're going to extend this to an entire area. In the process, we'll 
talk a little bit about how to develop an architecture that means we can easily 
move things around as we need, and link them up with minimum fuss. This is 
an important aspect of developing an area - things get moved around a lot on 
Discworld, especially through development and playtesting. Areas that are 
difficult to maintain are a drain on everyone's time. Luckily your areas aren't 
going to do that, because we're going to talk about how you can avoid it. 


Once we've looked at the setup of the skeleton of the area, we're going to 
spend a little more time looking at the exits we've setup. The more detail we 
put into our areas, the richer our game world seems. That's a goal I'm sure we 
can all agree on being worthwhile. 


The Structure 


You've seen the map from which we're going to be developing. We can 
develop room by room, only adding a room into the whole when it's 
completed. However, in order to get a feel for how things are going to link up, 
it's beneficial to put skeleton implementations of each room in place, and then 
incrementally add their descriptions and features. That's what we're going to 
do now. It's easier than you may think. 


Remember our map: 


And our key: 
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Number Filename 





street O1.c 





street _02.c 





street _03.c 





market_southwest.c 





market _southeast.c 





market_northwest.c 





SIO) Oo} PW] NI] eR 











market_northeast.c 





We've got the basic outline of rooms 1 and 2. We have another five rooms that 
will be outside rooms, and then four that will be inside rooms. We begin 
putting this framework together with a template. Save it as street _03.c: 


inherit "/std/room/outside"; 


void setup() { 
Sec_Shome (VSisSlercoim ie) 9 
acd property (“detemmumece”, Ya ™) 2 
sec iloime (leis as 2 Skeleicoinl icon. \ya) 2 














séic_lligine (100) ¢ 





This is the room you're going to repeat for each of our outside rooms - there's 
nothing in it, but that's fine - we don't want to spend time writing some 
intricate, beautiful descriptions we are only going to have to scrap later. The 
four remaining rooms of our development are the market rooms. Now comes 
the magic! 


You don't need to painstakingly create a new file for each of these rooms and 
then save it - we make use of the cp (copy) command to create the rest of the 
template rooms: 


CS Seweee OSC mMewkese SOwiclaMesic  € 
CO) Stersse OS.C6 meek Sewicinsese oC 
COSC Se OS Cm chal sclempMOnatelnnie Site 
GH SexSsee OS.C wMeuese Mow ciMSasic «© 

















Now when you Is (list) the directory, you'll find it full of your skeleton rooms. 














LL MAKE MO cMISaASic . € 1 market_southwest.c 1 Seweec O3.6% 
1 market_northwest.c 3 scwecc_ Ol .e* 1 WMEIEKSiC SOWICIMASESSIE oC 
Ll Sewecic O25 
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We haven't added the exits to these new rooms, but that's okay - we need to 
talk a little bit about exits before we leap into that part. 


Exits and Maintainability 


If you've been looking through the ‘here's one that I made earlier' versions of 
these files in the /d/learning/learnville directory, you'll see that it's broken up 
by chapter. Each directory contains the code as it stands by the end of the 
appropriate chapter. I'm not writing this code every time - I'm copying it 
across from the last version. 


However, the exits from chapter 02 don't work after moving it into the 
directory of chapter 03 - every time a move is made, you end up in the room 
for chapter 02. You can change the filenames by hand, and that's not too bad 
for two rooms. We've got seven now, and four more to come - it would be a 
nightmare to have to change all of those paths by hand, for every chapter of 
this book. It's too much to ask of anyone, especially me because I really don't 
want to have to do it. 


The same thing is true with your code - sometimes things get moved around 
as directories are reshuffled, cities are redesigned, and generally treated with 
an incredible amount of casual disrespect. Even the Gods don't pick up cities 
and rehouse them with the indifference we do. Changing every exit in a large 
city by hand would be an impossibly annoying task, and one you'd just need to 
repeat when the city moved directories in the future. It's not a sustainable 
approach. 


We have a way around that problem though - we make use of what is known 
as a header file. 


Create a new file and save it as path.h (note, .h on the end rather than .c). It's 
going to contain one single line: 


#define PATH "/w/your name here/learnville/rooms" | 


This is a special kind of code statement in LPC. Technically it's called a 
preprocessor directive - it's something that LPC deals with before it ever 
gets to your code. There is a subsystem in the driver called the preprocessor, 
and it's kind of a souped-up search and replace tool. For the code we have 
here, we have given the preprocessor a directive to define the text PATH as 
being another string entirely. 


When you create your path.h file, make sure you hit return at the end of the 
line. If you don't, you'll get a worrying error saying something about #pragma 
strict_types. If this happens, go back to your path.h file and add a return at 
the end. 
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The preprocessor is essentially a sophisticated search and replace routine - 
providing a #define statement tells the preprocessor that every time it sees 
the first term to replace it with the second term. Thus, any time you use the 
text PATH in your program, it will replace it with the text 
"/w/your name _here/learnville". This happens transparently, and every time 
the object is loaded. You see no impact on your code. 


Simply creating a path.h file is not enough though, we need to tell our rooms 
to use it. We do this by using another directive called an include directive. At 
the top of each of your room files, before your inherit line, add the following: 


#include "“path.h" | 


This tells the preprocessor to take the path.h file you just created, and 
incorporate it into your rooms - as such, each of your rooms gets the define 
that is set. In your skeleton rooms, the code will now look like this: 


#include "path.h" 


inherit "/std/room/outside"; 


void setup() { 
Sec_Shore (YSiselercoim ioc) 2 
adel pxoperty (“cloteumimete”, Ya ™) z 


seic_lome ("Tints is a Skeleton room, \m") z 
set_light (100); 





} 





Now, let's see what impact that has on our original two rooms. Remember we 
have already set up their exits, like so. In street _01.c, we have: 


add_exit ("northeast", "/w/your name here/learnville/street 02", "path"); 5 


In street_02.c, we have: 


add_exit ("southwest", "/w/your name here/learnville/street 01", "path"); 5 


We're going to change these so that they read as follows. For street _01.c, we 
will have: 


acl Gxalc (“mowelaeasir’, PAWE + "Sicmece 02", Mieeicla”) p | 
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For street_02.c, we will have: 


ack Gxalc (“Soucbwesic™, PAW + “sicmecic O1", “oeicln”) p | 


Now, update your two rooms - you'll see you can move between them just as 
easily as you were able to do before. That's because before LPC even begins to 
try and load your code, the preprocessor looks through your code for any 
instance of PATH and replaces it with your define - so what LPC sees when it 
comes to load your room is the following: 


add_ exit ("northeast", "/w/your name here/learning" + "street 02", "path"); | 


LPC is perfectly capable of adding two strings together, and once it's done 
that it ends up with the full path to the room. The difference here though is 
that if you change it in your path.h file, it changes in every file that makes use 
of that path.h - one change in the right place and an entire city can be shifted 
from one directory to another without anyone lifting a finger. It's very 
powerful, and an approach to development into which you should definitely 
get into the habit. Check with your domain administration to see how this gets 
handled in your own domain. Some domains have a single .h file (Such as 
forn.h) that serves as a master file for every room. Some have a more 
distributed approach whereby smaller .h files are available to subsections 
within a development. 


Our Exitses 


Now, we need to go back over our skeleton rooms and add in the exits - you 
should be able to do this quite easily by yourself now, as long as you know 
which rooms are heading where (and the map will tell you that). Don't add any 
exits for the inside rooms yet - we'll get to those later. 


To make sure your exits look the way they are supposed to, here's the code for 
the exits in each of your rooms: 


street_01 


acl Gxalic (“mOxtleasic™, PAWE + “Stee 02", Vere”) p | 
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street_02 
acl Gxalt (“morcaeasic”, PAW + “sSiexeeic OS", “oaicla\); ace Gxiie (“Somitinvesic”, 
PAtal sr “Sicwecic Ol", “isenela”)) g i 
street_03 


acl exalc (“ease BAW a “ieee Souiciiesic”, “Yjoaicla”) 2 acl exe (“Souttlwese™, 
Pilsl ar “Sieweer O2", Mjoeiela™) p | 


market_northeast 


acl Gszilic (Ysouicla”,, PAE! 4 Vinee soulineasie”, “joeicl”)p cll Gxiie (wes, 
PYMal sr Miikenelkisic inoiicliyesie™ , ‘Meeiela”) 2 j 


market_northwest 


acl Gxalc ("siouicla”, PAINE! s+ “meickSic Soulikliawesc”, “etc” ) 2 cli Exit (Yeasie”, 
PYAlsl or “Mileielisic inoiiclaSersie', ‘isieiela'") 2 | 


market_southeast 


all exalic (“imeiccia”, BAI! + “ineickieic mortineasice”, “joeicla”)p  arckl exe (mesic, 
PiMEsl ar MieickSi SOuclawasie, ‘Meeielal) 7 { 


market_southwest 


acl Gilt (“morcla”, DAME 7 “Mines momtinwesic”, “Joel” p ach exc (Yeas, 
PAT s+ “Meucker Souclaeesc”, “oercli") ¢ eck Gxiic ("wesi”, PAME + "Steet OS", 
"path") ; 





There's a particular convention that is followed when adding multiple exits - 
when you walk around the game, the exits are presented to you in the order in 
which they are added in code. To improve consistency, try to add relevant 
exits in the following order: north, south, east, west, northeast, northwest, 
southeast, southwest, and then any other exits. No-one will shout at you if you 
don't do this, but it's the convention. 
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One thing you may have noticed from other parts of the game, especially in 
market squares, is that there are sometimes diagonal exits you can take that 
aren't listed - if you can go north and then east to get to a particular room, 
why can't you go northeast? 


There's no reason why we should exclude this, so let's first add in the diagonal 
exits in the market rooms: 


market_northeast 


ack Gxalc (“souclwesic”, PAWEL <> “ineiclkeie S@ulchwesic!, yoeicla”) 2 | 


market_northwest 


ace Galt (“Soukbeasic’, PAWEL + “ieee Sowitmeasic”, joeicla”) g | 


market_southeast 


acl Gxalic (“morciwesic, BANE a “ieielkeic moriclwesic!, Yyoeicla”) 2 | 


market_southwest 


acl Gilt (“morcinsasic’, PAWEL + “ieielkec morrmeasic, joeicla) 2 | 


And next, we will set them to be hidden. Why do we do this? Mainly it's to 
avoid cluttering up the obvious exits list - whether you want to make your 
exits hidden is entirely up to yourself, but there's no reason why you shouldn't 
know how to do it. We make use of a new piece of code called modify exit for 
this - modify exit is tremendously powerful, and we'll return to it several 
times in the future. 


In each of the market rooms, we'll modify the exit of the diagonal so that it is 
set as 'non-obvious'’. It's still there, just not listed. For example, in 
market _ northeast we'd just the following line of code: 


MmMOCLLiny Gx ("Soucliwesic”, ((Yolowieus”, OW) )¢ 5 


Do the equivalent of this in all four market rooms and update - you'll find the 
exits disappear from the list, but you're still able to take them just as before. 
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Chain, chain, chain... 


Another thing you'll have noticed as you wander around the game is that some 
parts of various cities give you informs as to what's happening in another 
part... for example, you'll see something like 


Drakkos moves southeast onto the centre of Sator Square. 


It would be cool if our market rooms did that too - and they're going to by 
making use of a thing called the linker. First though, we need to make sure 
their shorts are set properly, because that's what's used to build the message. 
In each of the market rooms, change the shorts as follows: 


market_northeast 





Sec Sinowe (MM@OwWrMASase COWIE OF cla© imMeuckeicolace™) p 5 


market_northwest 





SGc Shore (MOcMMISSie COMME OF Clae Meiclecolacs”) 7 | 


market_southeast 





Sec Slow ("SOULMSAS COME Ou claS iMeuekScolece™”)) 2 | 


market_southwest 





SEC _ Shore ("SOULMISSC COMME OF Elie mMeuclwrcolacs”) p | 


For each of these, you should also set the determinate as 'the' instead of ‘a’. In 
that way, people will see, for example, 'the northeast corner of the 
marketplace’ when people move about. If it's set to ‘a', then they'll see 'a 
northeast corner of the marketplace’, which doesn't look right, not right at all! 


Setting the shorts properly ensures that the messages will be properly 
formed, but still need to tell the MUD we want it to happen. We do this using 
set linker. We give the MUD each room we want to link together except for 
the room in which we're defining the code. 


For market_northeast then, the code would be as follows: 
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set linker ( ({ 

PyAlbsl sr “hileieh<sie iekeueiclanSisic Y 
PATH "market Southwest", 
PuMiiel ar ““uneiekene Soibelacesic , 











For market_northwest: 





sere _llimkeie ( ({ 
PMal or “ilelicic imeeiclaoesic’” , 
PMNs, sr “iiieuelssic Sowliclaykesie'” ; 
PYMal sr “Wneicker SoOwlicicesic” , 








market_southeast: 


set_ linker ( ({ 

PATH = “marker Morthwest, 
PYMilsl ar “iileichere inomclaoasic , 
PYMIlsl ar “MWeichere SOunclgesic 











And market_southwest: 








set linker ( ({ 

PATE “marker ynorihwest., 
PYAWal ar Wineiehene ineiicineesic"” 
PATH = “marker southeast’, 





You'll need to log on a test character to make sure that you've got this all 
setup properly, you can't test it from your own perspective. Create a test 
character, bring them into the world, and then set them as a test character 
using the testchar command: 


ESSEC KeSSieCleie iMemiIS > Cia) 


Trans your testchar to your village and make them dance around a bit for you. 
What you should see are messages along the lines of the following: 


Draktest moves south into the southwest corner of the marketplac 





Provided that message looks right from every part of the marketplace, you've 
got it all configured properly. Well done! 
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Conclusion 


Having a skeleton of an area is a great way to give you a perspective of how it 
all fits together, as well as a solid idea of how much work you have to do. 
There's nothing wrong with the 'write one room and link it in' approach, but 
you get a much better idea of the bigger picture by architecting it all together 
and just seeing how it feels. That way, if you think that the layout needs to 
change, you can do it before you've hooked too much of it together. It's just a 
nice way to get some perspective. 


My personal preference is to do this and then watch as the area starts to 
evolve in line with my development. It's very nice to be able to see an area 
taking shape before you. When we did the city of Genua, the outer circle of 
the city was all created and linked together before anything had really been 
done, and it was great to watch it slowly constructed around me as various 
creators went about their business. You should however find an approach that 
works best for you. Your mileage may vary, as they say. 
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Building The Perfect Beast 


Introduction 


It's awfully lonely in our little village, isn't it? I think it is, anyway - and surely, 
like I, you crave some kind of company on your quest to become a fully 
capable Discworld creator. In this chapter we're going to build the first 
inhabitant of our area, and provide him with equipment, responses, and chats. 
He's going to be our little living doll, for us to taunt and make dance for our 
sport. 


In the process, we'll have to look at some new syntax and introduce a new 
concept of LPC programming, that of the variable. We've come quite far 
without actually talking abut variables, but you've been using them all along - 
yes, that's right! That's the SHOCKING TWIST of this chapter - variables are 
the Kaiser Soze of LPC programming! 


A First NPC 


Let's start off by creating a new subdir in our learnville directory - this one 
will be called chars: 


mkdir /w/your_name here/learnville/chars/ 


It is in this directory that we will include the code that creates any NPCs in 
our area. Keeping a clean divide between rooms, NPCs and items is an 
important part in ensuring it's easy to integrate your code into a larger 
domain plan. This is going to cause some complications for our path.h file, 
which we'll talk about a bit later - there is no problem so great that we cannot 
solve together, though! 


Anyway, creating an NPC follows a very similar process to creating a room - 
what changes is the inherit we use, and the specific code that goes into the 
setup of the object. Consider the following for a basic template - save it into 
chars with the filename captain_beefy.c. 


inherit "/obj/monster"; 


void setup() { 


Sec _ineme (Moseiwy’”) p 

Sec Sloe ('Cejsicauin Beery’) 2 
acd achjecrive (Veejpicaam™) 9 
add_alias ("captain"); 
acl pxopecty (“cletemmimeice”, ") p 
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SiciemeCiomcl cram @ls) 

set_lomg ("Tis is Captain Beeiy, 2 LOIMMee OLELESe im Duchess Saicwicey’s 
"Musketeers. He retired from there after being stabbed in the face by " 
"a marauding player. He now lives in Learnville, hoping to the Gods " 
"that he will die in his sleep before he is murdered for his 














shoes.\n"); 
base secue (“laumem", “warrior, 150) 9 





Let's go through that line by line, as we did for our first room: 


// li we want to create a basic NPC, this’ 2s the fille we inherit. 
inherit "/obj/monster"; 








void setup() { 


// The name of the NPC is how it is identified by the MUD's matching 
// system. This should be one single word - it should usually too be 
// the last word in the short, for simplicity's sake. 

Sec _ieme (Mossy) 2 











// This is what players s when they encounter the NPC. 
set short ("Captain Beefy"); 








// This is what gets prepended to the short of the NPC. Since Captain 

// Beefy is a unique person, he gets his determinate set to empty. If 

// he was one of a number of clones (for example, a beggar), then 

// the determinate could be set to 'a', or even 'the'. 

acl property ("detenmuimaice”, ) p 

// Captain Beefy is a unique NPC - there should only ever be one of him. 

// This code doesn't ensure that, but it does mean when he's killed he'll 

// trigger a death inform. 

acl! joeperry ("ume wie”, il) ¢ 

// The name is used to match an NPC, but we also need to set valid 

Jf achjeccives, Wit we clonic siaelhucle iclais, Obie INC Czia loa iweieSieicec! ico ais 

// ‘beefy', but not ‘captain beefy'. We want both to be valid. 

aidclgacla eo Cieiny mm GUC ayolecisianiy)e, 

// We also want people to be able to refer to him just as 'captain', so 

// we add an alias for him. 

acl alias ("@ajsiraam”) 9 

// He needs a gender, because he's a he. Setting the gender to 1 makes 

// him male. 2 makes him female. Everything else makes him an ‘it'. 

Sec _geicisr (il) z 

// The long is what players s when they 'look' at him. 

seit _llome (“Wnts 1S Cajal BeSiy, 4 tommer Gites im Duciness Saruccday’s 
"Musketeers. He retired from there after being stabbed in the face by " 
"a marauding player. He now lives in Learnville, hoping to the Gods " 
"that he will die in his sleep before he is murdered for his shoes.\n"); 

// You need this in the code, or try as you might he won't clone when you 

// want him to. The first piece of information we provide is his race. 

// The second is his guild. The third is his guild level. 


















































DaASLe Seicuys (Mawimeim”, Mweiciweez’, 150) 9 
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So, update your code, and clone him - he'll appear in the same room as you if 
all has gone to plan: 


The land is lit up by the eerie light of the waxing crescent moon. This is 
a skeleton room. 
It is a freezing cold backspindlewinter's night with a steady wind, thick 
black clouds and heavy snow. 

There are two obvious exits: south and west. 

Captain Beefy is standing here. 








We can interact with him in the same way we can with any object in the game, 
but there's not much point. He doesn't do anything interesting at all. He just 
stands there looking gormless. But he loads! Chant it like a mantra, 'But He 
Loads!'. That's always the first promising step you take. After that, the rest is 
inevitable. 


Breathing Life Into The Lifeless 


First of all, let's make him emit some chats. Much like with our rooms, we can 
make our NPCs a little more interesting by adding chats. Moreover, we can 
make these chats different depending on whether the NPC is being attacked 
or not. The mechanisms by which we do this are identical in terms of syntax 
and meaning, but they're quite different from how it is handled in rooms. The 
code we need is called load_chat for normal chats, and load_a_chat for attack 
chat. 


Let's add some chats into our NPC, and talk about what the code means: 


load_chat(20, ({ 


Zh MSE IPG: Clore lates igi 5 
1, "@cower", 

1, "' Here come the drums!", 
iL, “es Sitters saline secs.) 

) 


}) 


, 





This sets up the random chats for the NPC. The first number dictates how 
often a random chat is made. Every two seconds, (a period of time known as a 
heartbeat) the mud rolls a one-thousand sided dice (metaphorically), and if 
the result is lower than the number set here, the NPC will make a chat. It's 
not exactly fine-grained control, but control it is. 


Fach of the chats has two parts - a weighting, and a command string. The 
weighting is the relative chance a chat will be selected. The string is the 
command that will be sent for the NPC to perform. If you want the NPC to say 
something, then start the command with an apostrophe. If you want the NPC 
to emote, then start the command with a semi-colon. If you want the NPC to 
perform a soul, start the command with an at symbol. 
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To understand the way the weightings work, think of it as a roulette wheel - 
add up the weightings of all the chats, and it'll come to 5. When the MUD 
determines the NPC should make a chat, there is a 2/5 chance it'll be the first 
chat, and a 1/5 chance it'll be each of the others. As usual, there is more that 
you can do with load_chat than we've covered here - we'll get to some 
advanced stuff later in the tutorials. 


One proviso here is that if you want your NPC to actually say things, it's going 
to need a language and a nationality. We can provide that by using the 

setup nationality method providing in an appropriate combination of 
nationality and region. Your domain leader will be able to tell you which of 
these is appropriate for your domain, but for demonstration purposes we'll 
make Captain Beefy a Genuan. Put it after basic setup in your code: 


Seis Mecilomeliicy ("/sicec/meciomaliicyv/egemua”, Yeeimue”) g 5 


To add the attack chats, it works the same way - we just use load_a_ chat 
instead: 


ileadvaychate (407 (4 
iL, “ Oli jolease,. imoie erepeialia 
1, "" I don't get medical insurance!", 
1, "@weep", 

})) 


, 





When you make changes to Beefy, you'll need to dest him before you update 
and reclone. Once you've added the chats, go on - take a swing at him! You 
may find he doesn't swing back - if you're invisible, that'll be why. But you 
should find he pleads pitifully before your Awesome Might: 


You punch at Captain Beefy but he dodges out of the way. 
Captain Beefy exclaims: Oh please, not again! 


Poor fellow. He doesn't know what Fresh Horrors we have in store for him to 
come. 


So, that's fine for making him a little more interesting - however, we also 
want to be able to make him reply when we say things to him. Let's add some 
of that now using add_respond to with. The syntax for this is a little complex, 
so bear with me: 


add_respond_to_with ( 
({ 
"@say", 
((Minelle™, “na, “imalyyei" It) g 
}), 


Wi Tie, Ineo,  Pilease comic kali me.) 2 
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This sets up a response to a message that originates with the command 'say’. 
It will match on any string containing either the words ‘hello’, ‘hi’, or ‘hiya’, 
provided it originates from a say command. Beefy's response to this will be to 
say "Er, hello. Please don't kill me." 


Let's add in a second response, since he's already opened us up to the 
possibility of killing him: 


add_respond_to_with ( 
({ 
"@say", 
(CY Wie LILY, Winnibisexelesie jb) 
Ny 


wt No, please IN). IL beg youl”) x 





Pitiful, isn't it? However, it's also not quite what we want - because if we say 'I 
am not going to murder you’, he'll still beg for his life. Really we only want 
him to make this response if we suggest we are going to murder him. We can 
do this by adding in a second set of keywords. The MUD will attempt to 
pattern match based on the order we give the sets of keywords: This kind of 
pattern matching is not easy - the more complex you make the trigger 
conditions, the less likely people will be able to hit on them properly. 


The MUD will also only execute one match, so the order in which you add the 
triggers will influence the way the NPC responds - if you have a more specific 
response you want to catch before a more general one, it should go first in 
your code: 


add_respond_to_with ( 


(Lyon “ie, Tineie™ Nea VeE™ }) 
(CEM ea ILL, Wianeercleyiel |) - 
hy, 


wT Minune you, labial aliel™) 2 





add_respond_to_with ( 
({ 
"@say", 
((tam')) Swadll"', "goung™))), 
(CAM ies LiL, Minneclee jt )) 
I) 


"'" No, please no. I beg you!"); 








You'll get one responses here to 'I am not going to kill you', and a different 
one to 'I am going to kill you’. Try them the other way around, and you'll see a 
quite different story unfold! 
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These are, of course, terrible responses because they don't really catch 
meaning - if I say 'I'm not going to not kill you’, he'll still thank me for my 
mercy. Keeping your responses simple will help you manage that kind of thing 
- convincing conversations are not easy to do, and since we work on keyword 
triggering, there is no way for us to derive semantic meaning. Make your 
responses as complex as they need to be, but no more complex than that. 


We can add a response that triggers on a variety of different triggers - for 
example, to get him to respond to some souls: 


add_respond_to_with ( 
({ 
({"@eomiore”, Y"Esoorlae”, “@ecatim” })) , 
({"you"})), 


":; takes a deep breath."); 








Notice that the trigger text for this is the word 'you' - that's because that's 
what the NPC sees from its perspective. 


We can also make him give random responses by slightly changing the format 
of the last part of the add_respond to with. For example, let's change our last 
add_ respond to with a little: 


add_respond_to_with ( 
({ 
(("Ceonmitore”, YEsootrmeY, “eal })) , 
CEM yoru Ip) 
Ig 
({ 
"; takes a deep breath.", 
"" Yes, you're right... I shouldn't let things get to me." 
I) 
); 











He'll now respond randomly with one of the two chats we've given him. 


Cover Yourself Up, You'll Catch A Cold 


Captain Beefy will now chat with us a bit, but he's still horribly naked. That's 
embarrassing for everyone concerned, so let's dress him up a bit, like the little 
doll he is. This is where we counter our first real bit of LPC - the variable, and 
the first handler we'll deal with. 
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The handler is question is called the armoury, and it's what we use to get hold 
of game objects. Your request command makes use of the armoury, and you 
can use it to provide a list of the things available to you. Before we use the 
armoury, we need to add something to the top of our code - another #include 
directive. This time, we need to tell our code where it can find the armoury: 


#include <armoury.h> | 


Notice that the name of the .h file is enclosed in angle brackets rather than 
quotation marks. If you surround the name in angle brackets, the driver looks 
for the file in /include/ first, and then in its current working directory. If you 
surround the name in quotation marks, it looks in the working directory first 
and *then* in the /include/ directory. 


In this .h file is a define for ARMOURY - this points to the object in the mudlib 
that manages keeping track of items and making them available to other 
objects. That's what a handler is - an object that has responsibility for 
managing some aspect of the game so that it's easier for other objects. 


As mentioned elsewhere in this material, everything in Discworld is an object. 
Captain Beefy is an object, and so is every item in the game. When we want to 
refer to one of these objects in code, we need to get a reference to it. 


First of all, we need to define something to hold that reference - we use a 
variable for that. At the top of your setup for Captain Beefy, add the following 
line of code: 


object trousers; | 


This is a variable declaration. This requests a little portion of the computer's 
memory from the driver, and that portion of memory is exactly big enough to 
hold a MUD object regardless of what kind of object it actually is. 


It doesn't actually have anything in it yet though - we first have to set its 
contents through what is known as an assignment. All variables are defined at 
the top of whatever function they happen to be in (more on this later) - so they 
go before any other code in your setup. They are usually assigned later in the 
code - so while the variable declaration occurs at the top of the code, we'll put 
something into that variable after we've done all the rest of the setup for the 
NPC: 


#include <armoury.h> 


inherit "/obj/monster"; 


WOLCE Serva () 4 
object trousers; 
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set_name ("beefy"); 
Set _ Shore (“Capicaim Beeiiy”) 9 





// REST OF THE CODE HERE 


add_respond_to_with ( 
({ 
({"@comtome”, YEsoormeY, Y@eatim” }) , 
({"you™})), 
Dy 
({ 





":; takes a deep breath.", 
"" Yes, you're right... I shouldn't let things get to me." 





}) 
ye 


EXCUSES = ANMOUIRY=SeeCGUese iicem (SilwecS exowmscics’, i100) 7 
EXOUSSES=SmoOve (ELS _GoWSGeE () ) F 


Lipalic Exefulaljoy ()} 





Let's look at what our new code does: 


EXOUSSES = ARMOURY-Smequesic item (“plwece ceousers””, 100) 2 
trousers->move (this _object()); 


dinaic Seiwa (()) ¢ 





The first line here sends a request to the armoury for an item with the name 
‘pirate trousers’. You can find out all the trousers that the armoury has 
available using the command: 


request list clothes trousers 


These trousers were chosen at random - feel free to pick whatever pair 
appeals to you. At this point, a clone is made of these trousers, but they don't 
exist anywhere except in the computer's memory. The second line takes those 
trousers and moves them into the inventory of our NPC. 


The third line makes the NPC wear and hold all of the equipment it is 
currently carrying - it makes him dress himself, essentially. 


Let's do the same thing with a shirt. Create a variable at the top: 


object shirt; | 


And then after we've requested our trousers, we request a shirt: 
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SHES ARMOURY—SeequUesic aicem (YwiaieS ieuitilkec! Slanicc”, 100) 9 
Shule—Smiowe (claws Gloyeeie () )) 9 








This should come before the init equip(), which we only need once. 


You can clone weapons, food, scabbards, jewellery - practically anything you 
may like - into your NPC in this way. Have a play about with the request 
command to see what's available to you. 


Request Item 


The above syntax is a little more complicated than it needs to be - we also 
have access to a piece of code called request item which does all of this work 
for us. It still uses the armoury, it just does more of the work for us. It creates 
the variable, requests the item from the armoury, and then moves it into our 
NPC. We don't need the #include, or the variables, we just need to use 
request item directly: 


tem ("pirate trousers", 100); 
tem ("white ruffled shirt", 100); 


HACGUOSIE_ 
LACGUOSE_ 








init _equip(); 





However, you'll see an awful lot of NPCs doing it the 'longhand' way, so you 

should understand how both mechanisms work. You will often find situations 
on Discworld where there are easier ways to achieve what a piece of code is 
doing, and they are usually down to one of the following reasons: 


*The creator in question didn't know about the easier way. 


The easier way was added after the code was written 


Because there are so many creators who have contributed so much code over 
sO many years, there is a veritable archaeological record in our mudlib and 
domain code. You need to know how both ways work because you're just as 
likely to encounter a complicated way of doing things as you are an easier 
Way. 
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Chatting Away 


There's one thing left for us to talk about in this chapter, and it's the special 
codes that can be used within load _chat and load _a chat to make our NPCs 
more involved in the world around them. We can build special strings that get 
interpreted by the MUD and turned into meaningful output based on the 
things around our NPC. It's easier to see what that means in practise than 
describe it, so let's add a load_chat to Captain Beefy: 


load_chat(80, ({ 





Ze Pak asem cone taainctes mers. 

1, "@cower", 

1, "' Here come the drums!", 

i, “2 Biceiees ince spece. |, 

a Ohya hclekomthermemolemcameonnur 
) 


}) 


r 





See the last chat there? The weird looking code is interpreted by the MUD to 
take the form of the name of a living object in the NPC's inventory. The first 
letter (1) defines what object will be the target of the chat, and the string that 
follows (cname) defines what is used to build the rest of the string. When the 
chat is selected, a random object is picked from the specified set, and then the 
requested query method is called on it and substituted for the special code we 
provide. The letters we have available for choosing the set of objects is as 
follows: 


























Letter Object 
m The NPC itself. 
l A random living object in the NPC's environment. 
a A random attacker in the NPC's environment. 
O A random non living object in the NPC's environment. 
i A random item in the NPC's inventory. 








Following the initial letter comes the type of information being requested. 
This gets called on the random object that is selected when the chat triggers. 
Some of these are more useful than others, but you may find cause to use even 
the more specialised ones on occasion: 
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Code Request 
name The file name of the NPC - used for targeting souls 
cname The capitalised name of the object 
gender The gender string of the object 
poss The possessive string 
pronoun The pronoun of the selected object 
ashort The a_short() of the object 
possshort The poss short of the object 
theshort The the short of the object 
oneshort The one _ short of the object 





As an example, we could get the short of an object in the NPC's inventory with 
$itheshort$. We could get the name of a random attacker in load a chat with 
$acname$. Unfortunately, we get no fine-grained control over the object 
selected - if we choose the item set of objects, we can't further specialise it, so 
a Chat like the following will not be appropriate: 


""' T am going to stab you in the eyes with Sipossshort$!" 


It'll parse properly, but he'll end up saying things like 'I am going to step you 
in the eyes with my floppy clown shows!' which, while surreal, is not really 
sensible. Despite the limitations, combining these codes will allow for you to 
make your NPC chats more dynamic and responsive to the context in which it 
finds itself. 


Conclusion 


We've come quite far in this chapter, having created an interactive NPC who 
is dressed in a fashion that does not offend our Victorian sense of decency. 
However, we need to manually clone Captain Beefy into our village each time 
we want him there. In the next chapter we'll look at how we can get that to 
happen automatically without our intervention. 


At the moment we're making use of only those items that the armoury can 
provide, but we'll also look at ways in which we can write our own objects and 
make them available to our NPCs and our rooms. 
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Hooking Up 


Introduction 


So, we now have a set of rooms, and we have an NPC. They're simple, but they 
work. It's not appropriate though that you have to clone the NPC directly into 
your room - it should happen automatically, and we're going to talk about how 
that works in this chapter. 


We're also going to resolve the path.h problem that we introduced in the last 
chapter by looking at relative and absolute directory referencing. So buckle 
up, time to take LPC out for another spin! 


The Path.h Problem 


Look at where we've got our path.h file stored - it's in our rooms directory. 
Although we haven't needed to refer to it in the NPC we created, we should 
still be able to get access to it without too much complication... the idea of a 
header file is that it's shared between all relevant objects, after all. 


We have a couple of possibilities. One is to copy the path.h file into each 
directory that we are likely to need it. This is a bad solution because it 
reintroduces the problem it was designed to fix - we need to change the 
defines in multiple places if we want to shuffle things around. That's not ideal 
- we want to be able to change things in one place and have it reflected in all 
appropriate locations. 


Our second possibility is to make everything use the same path.h file - that's a 
better solution, but it's going to need us to change all the references to the 
path.h in all our code. We'll need to put it in a central location, and then have 
all of the files #include it from there. That's not a bad solution - there are 
plenty of .h files in /include/ that work this way, but you need special file 
access to put files in there, and comparatively few creators have that access. 
We'd need to store it then in a set directory in our /w/ drive. We can do better 
than that though - after all, if we move our code from /w/ to /d/, we're going to 
have to remember to move the .h file along with it, and then change all the 
references to the path.h file to reflect its new location Ideally it should just be 
a case of copying a directory across and having done with it. 


How about this though - we keep a path.h in each subdirectory, but we have 
that path.h in itself include a path.h in a higher level directory? That way, 
provided the basic structure of the directory remains intact, we have a chain 
of path files that define all the values we need. 
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That may sound confusing, but let's see it in practice - it should become a bit 
clearer with an example. 


Let's start with a new path.h file in our base learnville directory: 











defin PATH "/w/your_name_here/learnville/" 
defin ROOMS PATH + "rooms/" 
defin CHARS PAE a “elias / 

















In each of your subdirs, you add a further path.h file that includes the path.h 
from the higher level directory. We can do that using the .. symbol to to 
represent the higher level directory in the #include. The double period symbol 
has a special meaning in a #include - it means ‘go to the directory one up from 
the current directory’: 


F7LMe MCs Y,. /jeenela lai” | 


Now, we are going to have to change our room code a bit because we're 
making a distinction between ROOMS and CHARS. Luckily we don't need to 
do that by hand, we can use the sar command to do a search and replace. I 
shall warn you in advance though, be VERY CAREFUL when using this 
command. One creator, who shall remain nameless (Terano) once mistakenly 
changed every instance of the letter a in all the priest rituals to the letter e. 
While tremendously funny (to everyone else), it was hugely problematic for 
him to fix. 


Anyway, the sar command needs three pieces of information - the string of 
text you want to replace (surrounded in exclamation marks), the string of text 
you want to replace it with (again, surrounded in exclamation marks), and the 
files you want the text replaced in. Let's run that puppy over our code. First, 
you change your your current directory to the rooms subdirectory, and then: 


Sicierae 2 Sule ROOMS S 


Upon uttering this mystical incantation, you'll find all of your rooms now 
reflect the New Regime. Update them all (you can do this using update *.c), 
and you'll find everything is Hunky Dory. 


If it's not, remember what we discussed about path.h files in a previous 
chapter - if they don't work properly, make sure there's a carriage return at 
the last line. Sometimes LPC chokes on a file if that's not the case. 


With regards to sar, please remember - use this command with caution. It's 
incredibly easy to do some really quite impressive damage to your hard work 
with only a few misplaced keystrokes. You Have Been Warned! 
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Sorted! 


Right, now we've gotten that out of the way, let's look at how we can make 
Captain Beefy appear in our rooms. We're going to pick a room for him (we'll 
choose market northwest) and talk about how it works. First of all, we need to 
talk about a new kind of programming concept - the function. A function is 
essentially a little self-contained parcel of code that gets triggered upon 
request - sometimes on our request, sometimes on the request of another 
object in the MUD. We don't need to worry too much about it just now, we just 
need to know that's what we're about to do. Functions have many different 
names - they most common one you'll also see in this material is the word 
‘method. It's just another word for the same thing. 


There are certain functions that the MUD executes on all Discworld objects at 
predetermined intervals. One of these we're familiar with - the code that 
belongs to setup gets executed when we update our objects. There's another 
function that gets called at regular intervals, and that's the reset function. The 
reset function is called on rooms when a room is loaded (and it's called just 
after setup), and also at regular intervals (of around thirty minutes or so) on 
all currently loaded rooms. Just the place to deal with loading an NPC! 


So, we're going to add a new function to market northwest, like so: 


void reset() { 
::reset(); 
} 


This function exists outside of any code you've already got. So within your 
room, it will look like this: 


void setup() { 


} 


void reset () 
{ 


::reset(); 


} 





Yikes! What does that code inside it mean? Don't worry too much about that 
right now - in brief, in the object you've inherited at the top of your object, 
there's already a reset function defined. What we're saying with that line of 
code is 'Oh, remember and execute all the code that's in the other reset 
method too’. 


Now, we've already seen how to create a variable to hold an object. NPCs are 
objects too, and so inside our reset method we want a variable that can hold 
Captain Beefy: 
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object beefy; SSS 


Remember, this goes at the top of our function, before the ::reset(). 


After the ::reset(), we start building our code. The process for loading an NPC 
into a room is as follows: 


Load the NPC and assign it to a variable. If there is something in that 
variable, and that variable's location is not this room, then move the NPC 
into the room 


We don't load NPCs in the same way we get items from the armoury - instead, 
we use a piece of code called load object, passing it the filename of the object 
we want to load. 





lsseiy = load osjece (CHARS + "Gapiraim Issey") 9 | 


What comes out of that code is the reference to the loaded version of Captain 
Beefy, and we store that reference in our beefy variable. We tie these together 
like so: 


void reset() { 
object beefy; 
:i:reset(); 


beety = loc olsjecie (CEIANRS + "'Geipiraim loeciy") 9 
} 





After reset also exists separately from your existing functions, like so: 


void setup() { 

' tee 

void reset() { 

} 

void after reset() { 


} 





This doesn't actually move Beefy into our room - in order to do that, we need 
to explore a new element of programming syntax - the if statement. 
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If At First You Don't Succeed 


The if statement is the first programming structure we're going to learn how 
to use. It allows you to set a course of action that is contingent on some preset 
factor. The basic structure is as follows: 


FiStem (S OMCuRC OM CleigtesikOin) ia 
some code; 
} 


The condition is the important part of this - it's what determines whether the 
code between the braces is going to be executed. A condition in LPC is defined 
as any comparison between two values in which the comparison may be true 
or false. If the comparison is true, then the code between the braces is 
executed. If the comparison is false, LPC skips over the code in the braces and 
instead continues with the next line of code after the if statement. 


The type of comparison depends on which of the comparison operators are 
used... these go between the two values to be compared, and determine the 
kind of comparison to be used: 





Comparison Meaning 
operator 





== Equivalence - does the left hand side equal the right hand 
side? 


Is the left hand side less than the right hand side? 








Is the left hand side greater than the right hand side? 





= Is the left hand side less than or equal to the right hand side? 





= Is the left hand side greater than or equal to the right hand 
side? 














I= Does the left hand side not equal the right hand side? 





Let's look at a simple example of this in practise using whole numbers (the int 
variable type): 
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if (numl < num2) { 
well creaicor (“your meme here”, “num as less claim imi! \in") p 
} 


cell Creaicor (“your meme bere", YIM Owe OF icles wir \ia")) p 





So, if the value contained in the variable num1 is less than the value contained 
in the variable num2, then we see the message sent to our screen. If it isn't, 
then we don't. In either case, we'll see the "I'm out of the if!" message. So, 
with the values we've given num1 and num2, our output is: 


numl is less than num2 
ith OWE Oi tlae wir! 


If we change the two variables around a bit: 


numl = 20; 
num2 = 10; j 
Then all we see is: 


Yih OWE OE ile aie! 


An if statement by itself allows for you to set a course of action that may or 
may not occur. We can also combine it with an else to give two exclusive 
courses of action: 


ic (oui < inuiani2)) 4 











well creacox (“your name”, MYinwm@il as less claim imum | \in") 2 
} 
else { 
well creacoe (“your _nane”, Yinumil is qmeciner ican or eouell co mum2! \m") - 





ell Creacoe (“your meme", VIM OU OF tine ai) \n") 5 





So now, if the condition is true, we'll see: 


numl is less than num2 
IE iih GWE OIE tlae slit! 


And if it's not, we'll see: 


numl is greater than or equal to num2 
In OWie Oi icine aie! 
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We can also provide a selection of exclusive courses of action by making use 
of an else-if between our original if (the one that starts the structure) and the 
concluding else (if we want one - else is always optional): 











if (numl < num2) { 

well creacoe (“your naw”, “Yinuml a6 less imei mum2 1 \in") 2 
else if (numl == num2) { 

well Creanore (“your name”, YMuml as eel ce mumi2! \im'") - 
else { 

well creacor (“yours meme”, Mauml 18 geese einem imum? \imn") p 









































We can add as many else-ifs as we like into the structure until we get the 
behaviour we're looking for. 


So, that's what an if statement looks like. Let's tie that into our reset function 
above. Any variable that does not have anything in will have a null value (we 
can use 0 to represent this in an if statement). So if we want to know if our 
beefy variable contains an actual Captain Beefy: 


ii (Glo l= ©) { 
some code; 
} 


We can even write this in a simpler fashion - LPC lets us check to see if a 
variable has a value set by simply including it as its own condition in an if 
statement: 


Lic (G15) 4 
some code; 
} 


So, that puts us firmly in the position of having met the first of our 
requirements to move our Captain into the room. Now, let's look at the second 
requirement. 


We can do that too by putting an if statement inside our if statement - this is 
known as nesting. To tell whether or not Captain Beefy is in the same room as 
the code we're working, we use the following check: 


ii (Gmwaicommeme (losery) I= this clsyece(()) { 
(i SS 
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If both of those things are true, then we can move our Dear Captain into the 
room: 


if (beefy) { 
li (Giwilwommeme (losery) $= this Cloyeecr()) { 





code to move beefy; 


} 


} 





This is not ideal though - in general, having nested structures leads to clunky, 
inelegant code. There are sometimes very good reasons for code to be nested, 
but if you don't have to do it, you shouldn't. In this case, we wouldn't have to 
do it if we could get one if statement to check for both things. Luckily, that's 
something we can indeed do! 


Compound Interest 


We're not restricted to having a single condition in an if statement - we can 
link two or more together into what's called a compound conditional. To do 
that, we need to decide the nature of the link. 


Things become more complicated the more conditions that are part of a 
compound - we can have as many as we like, but let's start out as simply as 
we can. Because we only want to execute the code in our if statement if both 
conditionals are true, we use the and compound operator. In LPC, this is 
represented by a double ampersand: &&. If we wanted the code to be 
executed if one condition or the other were true, we'd use the or operator, 
which is a double bar: ||. 


We can join our two if statements together into one Beautiful Whole using our 
and operator: 


it (seeiiiy && EmylzonmMeme (Issey) I= tus Gsjeee()) 
code to move) becky; 
} 


That's much neater all around. 





It's sometimes confusing to new coders which of the compound operators they 
want for a particular situations. There is a concise representation of what 
each of these conditions means - it's called a truth table. The truth table for 
and is as follows: 
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First Condition Second Condition Overall Condition 
false false false 
true false false 
false true false 
true true true 





This means that if both conditions in the compound evaluate to true, only then 
is the overall condition that governs the if statement evaluated to true. In all 
other cases, it is evaluated to false. 


For or, the truth table looks like this: 


























First Condition Second Condition Overall Condition 
false false false 
true false true 
false true true 
true true true 





More complex conditionals can be built by linking together conditional 
operators. That's a discussion for a later chapter though. 


Now that we have our if statement, we can look at the code we actually need 
to move Captain Beefy into our room. 


Moving 


There's a piece of code defined in all items, living or otherwise, and that code 
is called move - we use that to move NPCs from one place to another. For 
Captain Beefy, it looks like this: 


beefy->move (this _object(), "SN appearSs with a pop.", "SN disappear$s with 
a OO.'"")) 7 i 
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The first part, this _object() refers to where we want the NPC to move. In this 
case, it's the room in which we're currently working. The second is the 
message people will see when the NPC moves into the room. I know it doesn't 
look like a normal message, but we'll come back to that. The third part is the 
message people who are currently with the NPC will see when it is moved. 


The move messages work using a special kind of notation that is interpreted 
by the MUD to form the output properly depending on the perspective of the 
observer. The perspective doesn't mean much to an NPC, but it makes all of 
the difference when it comes to moving players around. To an outside 
observer, $N gets displayed as the short of the object being moved. To the 
object being moved, it gets displayed as 'You'. 


The word appear$s works in a similar way. An outside observer will see the 
word appear with the s appended to the end (appears). The object being 
moved will see only ‘appear’. 


So, if Captain Beefy were a real person, he'd see: 
You appear with a pop. 


Everyone else sees: 





Captain Beefy appears with a pop. 
The same system is used for the message of him disappearing - it just makes 
the whole thing look much nicer. 


Putting that all together in our reset function gives us the following: 


void reset() { 
object beefy; 
::reset(); 


beeiy = loac Os jece (CEINRS + "@asikaim Iseeitiy”) 9 


iit (SeGiy && GimylieOnMemME (loseity) I= itis Goyeee()) f{ 





beSiy-siowS (icads Ooyjece()), “SIN aploseieSs waleli 2 joe. 
"SN disappear$s with a pop."); 





Update the room, and you'll see Captain Beefy is there with you! That's nice, 
but we have one final cosmetic touch to include. 
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One Final Touch 


When the room is loaded, there is no entry message for Captain Beefy. You 
can prove it works by desting beefy and then using the call command to force 
a reset: 


call reset() here 


You'll see the message we set in our move: 





Captain Beefy appears with a pop. 


We want that to happen when the room is updated as well, but it doesn't. In 
order to make it happen, we have to delay the creation of the NPC a little bit. 


There is a special function defined by the driver called ‘call out' - it lets you 
provide the name of a function, and a delay. After the number of seconds 
indicated by the delay, the named function is called. The convention for this 
behaviour in terms of reset is to have the actual functionality moved into a 
function called after reset. After that's done, your code will look like this: 


WOLC! SSSI 
3 SESS (() 2 
Galil Oulie (Veutcer wesec”, 3) 2 


} 





WOLG Aircer ress ()) | 
object beefy; 
besiy = loac_Goyece (CEINRS ++ "@epsiasm loeeitiy”) 9 
iit (lSeciiy && Gimyilicommicine (lsecity)) I= tls Cleyecie())) i 











beefy->move (this _object(), "SN appear$s with a pop.", 
WEIN ClisajyjoSseueSs yralicla 2 jojo.) p 





It should be noted at this point that we are not yet talking about why certain 
parts of the code need to be in certain places. We'll get to that, don't fret. 


Conclusion 


We've now hooked up our NPC and our rooms - and in the process 
incorporated a header file that spans multiple directories. Not only is our area 
starting to shape up in terms of the contents and the features, we're doing it 
in such a way as to guarantee the maintainability of the code. That's incredibly 
important, although I appreciate it may appear underwhelming for now. 
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We're still not talking much about code, although you've now been introduced 
to the first of your programming structures - the function, and the if 
statement. You've reached a point where you now have the capability to make 
objects react intelligently to the circumstances in which they find themselves - 
that's tremendously powerful! Onwards and upwards! 
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Back To The Beginning 


Introduction 


In this chapter, we're going to take a further look at the code we can make 
use of in our rooms. Hardly any of our rooms have any descriptions, and we 
still need to discuss some of the cooler things that can be done with add_item, 
as well as the way in which we can provide more realistic descriptions by 
incorporating the changes between night and day. This requires us to write 
rooms with two sets of descriptions, but the effect is really very appealing. 


We're also going to make Captain Beefy wander around this fine village of 
ours, and add a special skill based search to one of our rooms. It's all very 
exciting! Touch your nose! 


Captain Beefy's Return 


First, we're going to make Captain Beefy wander around our village - after all, 
it gets so lonely when we're left by ourselves. NPCs wander according to a 
series of move zones that are defined. They are defined firstly in themselves 
(to determine what zones an NPC may roam within) and secondly in the rooms 
(to define to which zone a room belongs). We're going to define all of 
Learnville as a single zone, so add this to each of your rooms, somewhere in 
the setup function. It doesn't especially matter where. 


ace gome (Vileamvi lle”) » | 


We can add multiple zones to a room, allowing for NPCs to have shared but 
distinct wandering areas. 


Once you've added that zone to each room, we need to add the correct zones 
to Captain Beefy. In his setup, add the following: 


add_move_ zone ("learnville"); 
SeEMMovemakeSr s (OOF NS O)F, | 
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We use add _move zone to setup which zones within which our NPC is 
permitted to roam. We use set move after to set the speed Beefy will wander 
- the first number sets the fixed delay, and the second sets the maximum 
number of random seconds that is added to that delay. With that code, Beefy 
will wander every 60 to 89 seconds. 


That's enough to set Beefy wandering around our village. It's quite a hassle to 
manually add a zone to every room - there are ways and means by which the 
Industrious Creator can avoid this hassle, but they're a bit too advanced for us 
at the moment. We shall thus simply live with the inconvenience. LPC For 
Dummies 2 will open up new worlds of shared functionality for us. 


The Road Less Travelled 


We're going to return to street _03 here - it's still set as a skeleton room and 
has no long description, or any items. We're going to use this blank canvas as 
the exploration point for some new functionality. 


First of all, what we've done for the items and long in street _01 isn't, strictly 
speaking, correct. Oh, it works and it does what we said it would, but it 
doesn't capture the dynamism that we normally associate with Discworld 
MUD. On your travels, you have undoubtedly noticed how in many areas the 
room descriptions, add_items and even chats in a room are different when it's 
night to when it's day. All rooms on the MUD should include this basic level of 
responsiveness to the world. 


Instead of using set long, we use a pair of related methods - set day long and 
set_night long. Functionally, they are identical to set long except that they 
are time of day dependant. The MUD itself handles all the switching between 
the right version of the long, you just need to tell it what the long should be. 
Like so: 


#include "“path.h" 
inherit "/std/room/outside"; 


void setup() { 
S6ic_Slnoiwe (VSimjole wallace ieee”) p 
acid jomoseicry ("cleiceiwimlinence”, “a ™)) 2 
set Gay lome (Was jositin as Lit loyy lowicine, lodemicdiuil cleyyligine, 
"From the sun. High above. Because it's daytime, see?.\n"); 
SEE Migime llome (“Iic’S Geis Mere, bSCAUSe Lic"S miginesctimSs, AS opposed ” 
"to day time. Do you understand what I mean?"); 
sei _iligine (i100) » 
































acd wome (Vilearmyi lle”) ¢ 
aclel Sxalic (YEaSic", INOOMIS «> Mmeiciere S@uiclagSsic’, Mjeencia”) 9 
ace exalt (“soOuEwesi’, ROOMS + VSS O2%, “Yjosieln™) 9 
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Note that we don't use set long at all - we only use that for rooms in which 
the description does not change at all from day to night - an underground 
passage, for example, would fit that bill. 


Similarly, we can add day and night items to reflect the changing situations 
described in our longs: 


aclel Gcleny dice (MYowigine loeaiticaitul Cleyylligine”, “lie iillivminences cle wrozelel 

Waround) you !"\); 

ack Gay dream ("stm, “Le lous ome eyes, jpiwecious!”) 7 

ace cay dicem (Y“dayrcime”, YWineie"S wineie Gie aS.) 2 

ace Cay aicem ("migincitame”, "Dem'ic womay, we’ li prcoaloly los Cayce ™ 
"forever. No need to fret."); 

acl Migine dtm (“MiginecimMe, “Lic"S migine, allzigm@e, Weu cam tell loy all ™ 
INCE Clewel< licorice!) p 

aclel milgine aitem (“Gleick , “Yom Cami: SOS tele Gleick, loseawise we"S OO cla.) 9 

aiclel imileine aicem (“Gleiycdms”, MWaose inglleyyom Imowices eicS Gome tor Goecl, or adic 
"least until the sun comes up again."); 

ade cay ice ("sum, “Theres mo Sum, becamse 1e’s NICE.) 9 























If we want things that are available for day and night, we just use a normal 
add_ item - but only if they shouldn't change their appearance. 


We can also enrich our rooms with alternating day and night chats: 


noomiday jehate (NC i207 2407 

"The daytime is full of sunlight.", 

"You can see everything around you, because of the sun.", 
"The sun is shining in the sky.", 


Yy))e 





TOCm Maine Clee ( ({ 120, 240, Cl 
"Tt is pitch black. You are likely to be eaten by a grue.", 
"Was that a grue? It sounded like a grue.", 
"Tf that's not a grue you can hear, it might be Vashta Nerada.", 


Rawk: 











Obviously these are all terrible descriptions and violate all conventions of 
what you should put into long descriptions, items and chats - that doesn't 
matter for now because our focus is on function not form. Simply providing 
day and night descriptions goes a long way to increasing the sense of richness 
people experience in your areas, and you should definitely get into the habit of 
writing them. It adds a fair bit of extra work to room development, but the 
payoff is worth it. It's one of the reasons why our MUD looks so much slicker 
than many. 
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Sadly, we have to wait for the hours to tick by before the MUD swaps from 
night to day, so let us leave our descriptions there. You can use the check 
command to verify that they are present, but you'll need to wait until the time 
of day changes before you can come back and see them in their proper 
context. So let's move on to a different topic while we wait for the cruel, 
unyielding sun to set on our development. 


Bigger, Better, Faster 


Earlier in these documents, I mentioned that add _item was tremendously 
powerful. It is - it lets you do all sorts of things with your items that you may 
not have realized. In this section, we're going to look at some of the things 
that add_item lets us do. Note that we need to use a more complicated version 
of the add_item syntax to do all of these things - rather than just giving the 
name of the item and its description, we need to specifically state which parts 
of the add _ item we're setting. 


First of all, if an item is large and solid enough for people to sit, or stand, or 
kneel on - we should let them do that. We do that by adding a position tag to 
the item, giving the string that should be appended to the position, like so: 


ace sicem (“jaq¢gecl cock”, 
({ 
WiLoac, Witlnais; abs <i Jjerererexcl setae, Vp 
"position", "on the jagged rock" 


}))F 





Add this to your street 03 room, and then update. You'll now find that you can 
‘sit on jagged rock' - but careful, that's bound to hurt. You can lie on it, stand 
on it, kneel on it... the usual suspects in terms of interaction choices. If you sit 
on it, everyone will see something like 'Drakkos is sitting on the jagged rock.". 
The text you set in the add _ item is what defines how that message appears. 


You can add interaction options to the items too - for example, if I wanted to 
make it possible to kick the stone, I add a kick tag to the code: 


acl aicem ("jaqeecl coche”, 
({ 


Wikome",, VWitaler as 4 Jaqeecl mock, , 
"position", "on the jagged rock", 
Welch", WOyrl arloene siewune ll \ia 


}))F 
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Note that you need to end any specific verb response you define with a 
newline character. There's no limit to what verbs you may include - it’s justa 
string of text that gets shown to the player when they attempt to use that verb 
on your item. 


You can provide synonyms for verbs too: 


acl sicéin (“jagged cock”, 
({ 
Wilome, Wits as 4 jageecl mock,” , 
"position", "on the jagged rock", 
(iMateke™ , WVoinincin )), Onl  aWeeie siciming! Wal, 
I) Ve 





There is also a special tag called searchable that lets you set an add _ item as 
responding to the search command. This is a little more complicated than just 
providing a string of text to respond with - you need to define a function in 
your room to handle the searching. We're going to do that next, but let's add 
the bit we need to the item first: 


acl scem ("jagqgecl cock”, 
({ 
MiLome", “Wins ig a Jeceecl zoek. , 
Neeawoliaiole”, Mirseeiwela wool’ » 
Moxoysialicskoin”, “Oia icles Jjereieperel seek 
CMatels , “oumavelaY})), “Owl aloe sicume! \in, 
bye 








The #search_rock section tells the MUD what function it is to call when 
someone attempts to search the rock. Much like with reset and after reset, we 
need to provide the code to handle this, but the MUD ensures it gets executed 
at the right time. You can do the same thing with any verb - the # notation 
lets you define a function for each of these. 


Probing Dark Depths 


Let's start off with a very simple definition of the search rock function - it 
won't do much at all, but it'll verify that what we have is correct so far: 


ime Sewell week) 

EGlI OSjiSee (Elis Pllayer(), Were cossm' it SSem CO be aimjcliime am tle 
Mie@QSks.. \ia)) p 

return 1; 
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The tell object function sends a message to the object provided as its first 
piece of information - this player() is a special piece of code that refers to 
whatever player (or NPC) was responsible for causing the code to trigger. 
We'll return to this player() somewhat later - it's a bit more complicated than 
I have made out here. 


The second part of tell object is the text we want to send to the specified 
object. 


Update the room, and search the rock. You should see the message you set 
echoed back to you. That gives us our starting point - we're going to do 
something a bit more adventurous though. Searching is no fun unless you 
have a chance of finding something interesting. 


Here's what we're going to do - we're going to do a skill check on a player to 
see whether or not they find the secret hole in the rock. If they do, we will 
reward them with a Shiny Genuan Cent. If they don't pass the check, they 
don't get a thing. Also, we're going to make it so that this shiny coin can only 
be found once per reset period - that stops people continually searching the 
rock for infinite (albeit slowly accumulated) money. 


It's a fairly complex task, one that requires us to investigate a few new bits of 
syntax and make use of a new MUD handler - the taskmaster. 


The Taskmaster 


The taskmaster is the thoroughly ingenious piece of code that is responsible 
for determining whether or not skill checks pass or fail, and providing skill 
awards where appropriate. In order to make use of it, we need to include the 
right header file at the top of our room: 


#include <tasks.h> 5 


The taskmaster has a number of methods that can be used to perform a 
skillcheck. We're going to investigate the simplest syntax, that which is used 
to make a check against some preset difficulty factor. 


The code we need for this is perform task, and is used like so: 


int success; 
SUCCESS = TASKER-Speriomm task (tlais pleyer(), Yother.joerceprion”, 100, 
IM HIXED) > 
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The first bit of information we provide is the object against which we check 
the skill (in this case, it's this player()). The second is the skill we want to 
check against (other.perception). The third is the bonus at which the task has 
a chance of succeeding. The last is a special value that determines how likely 
a skill increase is... ignore that for now, we'll just put it as TM FIXED (that's a 
define set in tasks.h). 


The value that comes out of perform task is a number that indicates the result 
of the check - at its most basic, it's either an AWARD (a tm increase), 
SUCCEED (the check passed), or FAIL (the check failed). We need to provide 
the appropriate behaviour to deal with the result. We can do it using the 
syntax we already know, but it's a bit clumsy: 


ime S@aweln iaoelk() { 
Ime SUCCESS? 
ALINE IEO ACIP 





SUCCESS = WASINEIR=Sperivomim iaisls (icluls jollewyee(()), Yoilaci .joeiresioicidem , 
100, TM FIXED); 








if (success == AWARD) { 

ESL Gsjeer (cis pllayeic(), VS MELLON Ss BOLD.* vou reel a liccle mom 
"perceptive. \n%*RESET%S*") ; 

found = 1; 





























else if (success == SUCCEED) { 
Found = 1; 

















wie ((i@wwyel) 4 
well Osjece (cinis _jolayer(), “You hewS ounce 2 slailmy Gemuaim esac! \a") p 
Elis jolleyer (j\-Sachusc money (1, Gemuem Ceme™) p 





} 
else { 
Eell OojeCe (clais jolayse(), “wou Cloim'ic Time amyclaaing alin lane woos. \\in™) p 





} 





iweciuem ip 





Note that if we have an award, we provide the TM message and we also have 
to colour it - that weird looking collection of symbols (known as Pinkfish 
Colour Coding) is how we add colour to a message. In general, you don't do 
this. Colour is problematic for clean MUD design, so unless you have a reason, 
you shouldn't. Taskmaster awards are one of the few areas that are an 
exception to this general rule. 


Since we need to handle it for a taskmaster message, you surround the text 
you want to change the colour of in this special code, and end it witha 
%~*RESET%~. If you wanted to display something in red, you'd do: 
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%~REDS*Bing! %°RESET%* 

















This is something you should recognize rather than use yourself - the sole 
exception in day to day creating life is in a TM message. 


Switching Things Around 


The structure we have in place here is rather clunky - luckily LPC provides us 
with a more elegant alternative - the switch statement. A switch is essentially 
a compact representation of a complex if, else-if, else structure. First, we 
choose a variable to switch on - in this case, it's success. We then define a 
case for each of the possible alternate values the switch variable may have. 
The code that follows the case will be the code that is executed if the switch 
variable has the specified value. 


SUCCESS = TWASKER=-Speriomm task (tlais pleyer(), Yornerijsrocceoiriom”, 100, 
TIM HIXED) 7 








switch (success) { 

case AWARD: 

E611 OCoiece (cis player (), YS SGLLOWS*s* BOLD. wou eel a little more 
"perceptive. \n%*RESETS*") ; 
Sascm ou Ce HE Dr 



































Found = 1; 
break; 
case FAIL: 
found = 0; 
break; 





Switch statements are somewhat more flexible than if statements, because 
each case is fall-through. That means that when the MUD finds a matching 
case statement, it executes that statement and every statement that follows 
until it finds a line of code marked as break. 


For the above code, if the result is an AWARD it will display the TM message, 
and then continue on to the next case statement (SUCCESS). So getting an 
AWARD gives the TM message and sets the found variable to 1. It then stops, 
because it hits a break. If the result is SUCCESS, it sets the found variable to 
1 and then stops. If it's a FAIL, then it sets the found to 0. 


We can add a general catch-all to a switch by adding a special default case. 
We can use this to deal with results we didn't anticipate. 
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switch (success) { 
case AWARD: 
Eel Clyjecr (emis playee(), VS WMELLONS*s*BOLDS vou feel a litle moms 
NigaKGEoelwe. VAAN SigT ss") p 
case SUCCEED: 
E@Uigsl = ip 
break; 
case FAIL: 





found = 0; 

break; 

default: 

ell Creacor (“Chesilkkos”, “Wealn, I Glo ic lane wineie Imejojoyeiaere! ines. \in") 2 











Aside from this new structure, the code should be fairly self explanatory - if 
the skill check succeeds, the player gets a shiny Genuan cent. If it failed, they 
get nothing. 


We're almost there - at the moment you can search this rock as many times as 
you like, finding a cent each time if you pass the skill check. This is a rock, not 
a Northern Rock (teehee). We should make it so that we can only find the coin 
once per reset. 


Scoping Things Out 


So, how do we do that? The obvious thought is to use a variable - something 
like found, in fact. How about if we just put a check at the top to see if found 
has been set to 1... will that work? 


ime S@asceln iwocle() { 
int success; 
aLinic ir@juliguels 


if (found == 1) { 

ECL Objeer (clas pllayei(), Yt looks like tie woek bas allweaciy ™ 
"been searched. \n"); 

eSicim lp 








SUCCESS = WASKER=Speriionm tasls (cls jolleyer()), Yotinéejoercccociom”, 100), 
TM FIXED) ; 


switch (success) { 
case AWARD: 
Eel SCbijecr (rhis playere(), YS VELLOWS * s*BOLDS vou feel a little moms 
"perceptive. \n%*RESET%S*") ; 
case SUCCEED: 
crOunmc = Ip 
break; 


case FAIL: 
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cTOwmMel = Op 
break; 
default: 
well Creaicor (elezkios"”, “Weal, 1 Glom"ic laveny wiaeie lnejoyorsiaecl lai. Wa") 2 





} 


iit (equal) 4 
well Osjecie (cinis jolayere(), Mou ews ounce 2 Slailmyy Gemuain esac} Va") 2 
cls jlleyerr ()-Sachusic money (il, “Cemuam Ceme™) p 

} 

else { 
Eell Oojece (clnis jolayse(), “wou Clom'ic Time amyyclaaling aim elnS wool. \im™) p 





} 





weiciem ip 





Alas, it turns out no. The code doesn't seem to do anything. Why is that? 


The answer lies in a programming concept called scope. Every variable that is 
created takes up memory on the computer in which the program is running. 
This is true regardless of whether the code is on a MUD or on your own 
computer. 


In order to ensure that this memory is made available when you are finished 
with it, the computer frees up the memory it has allocated once the variable 
falls out of scope. Variables that are defined within a function are called local 
variables, and exist only as long as that function is executing. Once your 
search rock function has finished executing, the memory location occupied by 
the found variable is released. Then, when it is searched again, a new variable 
is setup and starts with the value 0 until it is again set by later code. The 
scope of the variable is the function in which it is defined. That also means 
that you cannot make use of that variable in other functions. 


We can move a variable declaration to the start of the object itself, after the 
inherit and before the setup: 





include <tasks.h> 
ainellineke; “joevielat . la"! 











inherit "/std/room/outside"; 





iLiate. icowincls 


void setup() { 





This increases the scope of the variable to be class-wide. It is available to all 
functions, and persists as long as the object is loaded. Every function can 
change the state of the variable, but that value the variable gets persists as 
long as the object is loaded. Sounds like just what we need! 
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Update your room and search the rock - find the cent the first time, and 
search again - you'll get the message that indicates the rock has already been 
searched. A win! 


The last part of getting this working properly is to reset the value of found 
every time reset is called. That bit, at least, is easy: 


void reset() { 
::reset(); 
cOwignel = Op 


} 





You can test this quite easily - update, search the rock, search it again and get 
the ‘already searched' message. Then, call reset on the room manually: 


call reset() here 


And search once more. You'll find the cent again, as if the proper reset period 
has passed. Pretty nifty, eh? 


Conclusion 


We're starting to pick up speed in our discussion of LPC - in this chapter 
we've learned about movement zones, the taskmaster, search add _ items, 
switch statements and variable scope. That's a lot to digest, and you may want 
to step away from the tutorials at this point to allow the information to sink it. 
It's a good idea to practice with all of this - try setting up other searchable 
items in other rooms. Practise is the way to gain understanding, after all. 


You should be feeling quite proud of yourself at this point - you're starting to 
add some fairly sophisticated behaviour to your rooms, and your capabilities 
are only going to grow as we continue. 
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Now That We're An Item 


Introduction 


So, we've got an NPC, and we've got some rooms - the next thing we need to 
learn how to develop is an item. This is somewhat more complicated than 
developing either of the others because of the sheer variety of items that can 
exist - clothes, weapons, armours, backpacks - all of them are created using 
different inherits and code. There are some commonalities to be sure, but they 
each have their own little quirks that you need to learn. 


More than this, there are two entirely different ways of creating items - one 
way is a variation of what we've done before - we write an object, and clone it 
when we need it. The other way is using the MUD's virtual item system. We'll 
discuss both of these in the course of this document. 


Virtually Self-Explanatory 


In the long description we wrote for Captain Beefy, we mentioned his deep 

paranoia about players stealing his shoes - we have not, however, provided 
him with any. That's because we're going to write a unique pair of shoes for 
Beefy. The won't do anything special, they'll just have a unique description. 


Every object that is loaded on the MUD takes up memory on the system - 
because there are So Many Items carried by So Many NPCs and Players, 
there's a huge performance gain to be had by reducing the memory required 
for these items. The Virtual Item system was introduced to reduce the memory 
load on poor A'Tuin. 


Remember how we talked briefly about the idea of a master object from which 
we create clones? Every .c file that is loaded on the MUD is a master object, 
and a master object comes with a memory burden. Virtual objects are just 
clones of an already existing master object, with all the functions we'd 
normally associate with setup (such as setting the name, short, and so on) are 
handled by the MUD as a series of calls. That may sound confusing, so I'll give 
an actual example of what this does when we've discussed our first virtual 
object. 


Virtual object code files don't look like normal code files - they have their own 
syntax, and that can be quite confusing. They also have an extension other 
than .c, and the extension tells the MUD what kind of object we're working 
with. The basic extensions you'll be working with are as follows: 
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Extension Type of Item In-Game directory 
.clo Clothing /obj/clothes 
arm Armour and Jewellery /obj/armours and 
/obj/jewellery 
.wep Weapons /obj/weapons 
food Food /obj/food 
sca Scabbards /obj/scabbards 














There are more of these, but we're only going to discuss clothing in this 
section. You should browse the indicated directories for examples of other 
kinds of virtual objects. 


Okay, let's start by creating a new directory in our learnville directory - this 
one will be called items. 


mkdir /w/your_name here/learnville/items 


And we'll need to add a new entry to our base path.h file in 
/w/your_name_here/learnville/: 


#define EMS yAMNs| qe Wales / 5 
Now, create this file in your new directory, under the name beefy _ boots.clo: 


::Name::"boots" 
::Short::"pair of beefy leather boots" 
SoNchieC@teawes 3s (1 Yoanw, Voie, “Moseirys” jh) 








3 giMigulin jolluicels sYeeawes OF ISS legieineie Ioooirs” 
gPilmiaile 3 "oooES” 
:Plural Adjective:: "pairs" 











:Long::"This is a pair of extremely beefy leather boots. A person would " 
"need to be very beefy indeed to wear these!\n" 

::Material::"leather" 

::Weight::6 

::Value::200000 

AE VIOCT oO Ole 

3 8 Seirus 3 ZOO) 

::Damage Chance::15 
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That, my young friends, is a virtual object. Although it looks entirely different 
from the LPC code with which you are slowly becoming accustomed, you 
should be able to see commonalities. Virtual files come as a list of settings, 
with the values those settings are to have. We update these virtual files in the 
Same way as we do normal files, and we likewise clone them in the same way - 
clone a pair of them into your inventory once you've updated them. 


From the perspective of the person who has them in their inventory, they are 
indistinguishable from normal LPC objects. That's because that's exactly what 
they are - they're just written in a different way, and the MUD creates them in 
a different, more efficient way. 


When you tell the MUD to clone a virtual item, it is the extension of the file 
that tells it what base object it needs to make a clone of - in the case of 
clothing, it's /obj/clothing.c. It just takes a copy of this object, which has all 
the functionality but none of the configuration details, and it takes your virtual 
file as a template for what it should do with it. 


It the goes over each of the lines in the virtual file you gave it. The presence of 
the double colons gives a set pattern for the MUD to parse - It knows that the 
whatever comes between the first set of double colons and the second set is 
the name of the setting it needs to change, and whatever comes after the 
second set of double colons is the value that setting should have. 


When it encounters the setting marked name, it knows that it translates that 
into calling set_name on the object it has cloned. The value for the set name 
is what follows the second set of double colons. Likewise, when it gets to the 
setting short, it knows to call set_short. 


Don't copy the next bit of code into your project, it's for explanation only. 
Essentially cloning this virtual clothing file is the same thing to you doing the 
following: 





Osjecr Clo = Clome ObiecE ("/oloy clone") p 


Clo—Sseie imenis (Moos) p 

CO=-SSee_ Shore (euwie Of DEesiy Jleatiner loots”) 2 

Go=-Secd acijective ((i"paiz”’, Yor’, “oesiy'"})) 7 

Go-=Ssec imiesm jpilumel (“peuias ©  leciny lloacnez lores”) 2 

ob—-add plural ("boots"); 

Glo-Sarelel jollwucel aewjeciceuve (eases) p 

Go=Ssecn long (“Mais 18 4 aie oO Gxcmemiely loéeiuy lleatiner boots, A ™ 
"oerson would need to be very beefy indeed to wear these! \n" 

Glo-SSee_macewiell (Vileeicineic) 7 

ob->set_weight (6); 

Go--SeE_ walwus (20000) 2 

Glo-SSeie_cyoe (Moooe”) p 

ob->setup_armour (2000); 

ob->set_ damage chance (15); 
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It probably won't be obvious at this point why this is a good way to do things - 
trust me when I say though it saves on the memory the MUD uses, and that's 
a very good thing. The MUD routinely sits at around two and a half gigabytes 
of memory usage, and it would be a great deal higher still if it weren't for 
systems like this to keep the requirements low. 


But what does it all mean? 


I'm going to assume most of what these functions do is self-explanatory... 
there are some however that are worth spending a little more time delving 
into so as to understand how to create effective items. 


The weight of an object is measured in weight units. Every item that is to have 
weight (and every item should) will have to weight a minimum of one weight 
unit. In real terms, a weight unit translates into 50 grams of weight. In the 
case of our shoes then, they weight 6 * 50g for a total of 300 grams. 


The value of the boots is the value in money units - one point of currency is 
equivalent to one brass coin. There are four brass coins to an AM Penny, and 
three brass coins to a Genuan cent. Check help currency for a full listing of 
how valuable various currencies are. Beefy's boots are worth 200000 brass 
coins, which works out to 500 AM dollars. No wonder he was so afraid people 
would steal them! 


Clothes get damaged as their wearer takes damage, and so they need to have 
a condition set - it is setup armour that gives the maximum condition of the 
item. In this case, the clothing has 2000 condition points. For comparison, the 
obsidian boots you may have encountered in the game have a condition of 
6400. 


The last bit, set damage chance, sets how much damage the item absorbs. Or 
more correctly, it sets how much damage the item lets through when it itself 
is damaged. The following chart (from help set damage _ chance) gives you 
guidance on what those values should be: 


























Material Damage Chance 

Cloth 20 
Hide 17 
Bone 16 
Leather 15 
Wood 12 
Copper 10 
Bronze 8 
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Iron 





Steel 





Klatchian Steel 





Stone 





CO; ws] wi; o]on 


Octiron 














Thus, the lower the damage chance, the better protection the item offers. Be 
very wary of deviating from these values - our standards exist for a reason. 


The directory /obj/clothes is the repository for all the in-game clothing that 
has been written, and you should consult the appropriate subdirectoy in there 
for guidance as to what values you should set for your values. Going by what's 
already there is always the best way to design new items - in truth, you're not 
going to care about these values very much, so just copy values that have 
already been approved. 


Virtual files are perfect for providing simple behaviour, but they do not offer a 
facility for more complex behaviour. Essentially anything that involves you 
adding commands, special defences, or general ‘less than usual' functionality. 
For that, we must rely on a standard .c file. We'll see that in practise when we 
progress onto LPC For Dummies 2. 


Beefy's Boots 


Now that we have a pair of delicious beefy boots for our NPC, let's give them 
to him! Sadly, we can't do this through the armoury. Not yet. 


The armoury works only on ‘live’ code - in general we don't want personal 
creator code (residing in /w/) to be handled through the armoury. The 
armoury makes a list (and checks it twice) of all the items in the in game 
directories (such as /obj/clothes, /obj/armour, and so on) and then a list of all 
the items available to the domain items directories (/d/forn/items, d/am/items, 
and so forth). What it doesn't do is make the code in your home directory 
available, or code that is in non-supported directories (all domain objects have 
to be in /d/domain/items or a subdirectory, for example). 


We're thus going to have to handle the provision of a pair of boots manually. 
First, we make ourselves a container for the boots at the top of Beefy's setup: 


object boots; 


Then we clone the boots using the ITEMS #define we added earlier. First 
though we'll need to add a #include to our path.h at the top of his file, since 
we currently don't have one. 
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Hoors = Clome cloject (IMEMS + “oeeity looors. clo”) 7 
ISKOOtLS—SnioOweS (class Clie (() ) 9 | 


Dest and update Beefy and the room from which he is cloned, and you'll find 
he's now wearing the lovely boots we created for him! 


Bling 


Let's have a look at a second kind of item created using the virtual object 
notation - we're going to give Beefy a ring that was given to him by his Dearly 
Departed wife. Any player who kills him for his jewellery will thus feel like a 
Real Bastard. 


Jewellery is created according to the same basic system, although the 
specifics of the setup are slightly different: 





::Name::"ring" 

::Short::"beefy diamond ring" 
::Adjective:: ({"beefy", "diamond"}) 
::Plural::"jewellery" 

::Alias:: "jewellery" 

















::long::"This is a beautiful golden ring set with a gleaming diamond. " 
"Tt smells vaguely of beef.\n" 

::Weight::1 

::Value::80000 

::Property::"shop type", "jewellers" 

S Siriaas 3 aealiave; 

2 gSSicujos 3320) 

::Damage Chance::7 

::Material::"gold" 











Most of this should be fairly obvious by now - it shares most of the settings 
with clothing. The Property tag here sets the item as being jewellery. This 
check gets used in a few places - for example, the wizard jewellery blorping 
spell checks this property to see if it's a valid target for the spell, and other 
places use it to tell what kind of skills are used to repair, and so forth. 


How do people know this is a ring given to him by his dead wife? Well, let's 
add an engraving to it so that people can read the loving message she left for 
him. We can do this directly in the virtual file, if we like: 


ZgRe@acl Messss Viteem wou caecl waite”, Vineere Gmcieewimeg”, “uneijeoieh<aeim” 
gor Pp 5 
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The first part is the deeply moving message. The second is how the writing is 
described when someone reads it, and the third is the language in which the 
message is written. Reading this ring thus will give the following: 


> read beefy ring 


You read the beefy diamond ring: Written in neat engraving: From your dead 
wife. 


Tragically moving, isn't it? 


It's not usually a good idea to include such a read message in the base file, 
because as far as possible virtual files should be entirely generic for what they 
are. If we include it in the base file, then anyone who gets a Beefy Ring gets it 
inscribed with the beautiful poetry of Beefy's wife. 


Instead, we can configure this message after the ring has been cloned - that 
way the basic ring is defined and usable by anyone, but only Beefy's ring has 
the engraving. 


We make the ring available to Beefy in exactly the same way as we made the 
boots available. We define an object at the top of his setup: 


object ring 


Then we clone and move that ring into him: 


iim = Clome olsjecic (IUEMS + Yoeeiy rime enam”) » wimg-—SmMoEws (ELS CloySeic (()) 3 | 


And then we manually add the read message afterwards: 


ring->add_ read _ mess ("From your dead wife.", "neat engraving", SHEP CE ei) iy 


Almost every item in the game can have a read message attached to it in this 
way, and it's a nice way to add a little bit of sparkle to otherwise non-specific 
items. 
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A Word Of Warning About Items 


In order to achieve a measure of consistency across the Disc, there are some 
strict guidelines about what the maximum acceptable values for various 
settings. As such, before they go into the game all such items have to be 
approved by a Central Authority. This makes sure that the little knife you 
casually give to an NPC isn't inadvertently more powerful than the high-end 
magical dagger people need to spend hundreds of dollars to obtain. 


In general, it's better to make use of the large number of items we already 
have available than code one from scratch. Obviously there are sometimes 
very specific purposes for new items to exist - you've coded a new shop, or an 
area has a thoroughly different feel from the rest of the areas on the Disc and 
needs an infrastructure of items to support that. New items are always going 
to be a part of new development, and they should be - having new and 
interesting things available is part of what drives players to explore new 
areas. 


On the other hand, we also want to make sure that the resources we already 
have are properly utilised. Spend some time becoming familiar with what the 
armoury has available before you add your own 'black silk shirt’ - the chances 
are something that meets your needs already exists. 


If it doesn't, then write away - it's worth consulting with whoever is 
responsible for administering the approval of the type of objects you are 
developing to see what guidance they have for you. They may be able to direct 
you to resources suitable for what you need, or let you know of current 
acceptance criteria for new items. Or they may just be able to give you useful 
advice on how to put them together. 


Conclusion 


We've looked at two kinds of item here - a pair of boots, and a ring. All virtual 
objects work on largely the same general principles - a file contains a number 
of settings and the values those settings have. The MUD works out what kind 
of base object is needed from the extension the virtual object has. It then 
clones an instance of the base file and configures it with calls (rather than 
creating a new master object). As far as anyone using the item is concerned, it 
works identically to any other object written in LPC. 


There is a need for care in developing items on Discworld, for it is very easy to 
upset the delicate balance we have between the items that exist currently and 
the new items being introduced. Even comparatively minor changes to the 
values relative to other items can have unusually large consequences. Your 
Friendly Item Approval Representative will be able to give you formal 
guidance on what is, and is not, acceptable. 
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An Inside Job 


Introduction 


We've got the skeleton of our outside rooms in place already - in this chapter 
we're going to look at developing our first inside room - an item shop in which 
we can make available any further items we develop. As a process, this is a 
largely identical to creating an outside room, except that we have the extra 
step of setting up stock. We'll have cause to encounter some new concepts as 
we go through this chapter, so there's plenty for us to talk about. 


We're actually going to put in the base code for two rooms - one is a vanilla 
room that has no special functionality except for a locked door leading to it. 
The second is the item shop. On our village map (remember that from 
chapters two and three?), these will be rooms A and B, and have the following 
filenames: 











Map Key Filename 
A mysterious room.c 
B stabby joe.c 














So, with no further ado, Let's Get To It! 


The Mysterious Room 


Firstly, let's create the template for the mysterious room. Everything we've 
talked about for our outside rooms works for our inside rooms, but we inherit 
"/std/room/basic room" instead of "/std/room/outside". So, for the mysterious 
room: 


#include "“path.h" 
inherit "/std/room/basic_ room"; 


void setup() { 








SEC Sino (inv SicScLOwIs sieexoun')) 2 

ace jmeperty (“detemmimece”, “a ™)) 2 

set _cey long ("This 18 A MySESrIOMS room CluiziMg tne caycums, Te tadiely “ 
"reeks of mystery.\n"); 

Set _migme long ("Mais 18 A mySterious room Cluicilng Whe Mugintctime, Mae 
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"oppressive darkness hints mysteriously at mystery! \n"); 


acl Gay dicen (mMysieny”, “DesvedimS alll aoumel, ame yer you Cammoe See aic,”) z 
acl Migine item (“mystery , "Wow Caine SES ikine mysicemy or all tie 
"darkness."); 


coon Clay Clneve ( (if 120, 240, ( 
"The room emits a sense of mystery.", 
MNO Coulee aloouir ae, EIS 1S a mysrezions room, 


PDI 


room night chat ( (fh 120, 240, C4 
"Was that a mystery there, glinting in the darkness?", 
"Maybe the mystery is a grue?", 


ED kz 





set_light (100); 


ack Gale (“souicla”,, ROOMS «+ “mere mowelawesic’, “eloeie”) 2 





Notice here that the exit we add is of type ‘door’ - that means pretty much 
what you'd expect it to mean - the exit is blocked by a door. We need to match 
this up with a corresponding exit in market _northwest.c: 


acl Gxaltc (“imoizcla", ROOMS ++ “mysterious mocm!’, “clo@ie”) 2 | 


We've created a door, but it isn't locked. In order to maintain the mystery of 
the door, we can use modify exit to lock it shut. Remember how I said earlier 
that modify exit had all sorts of cool and interesting powers? Well, let's take a 
look at what we can do with our mysterious exit here, to heighten it's mystery! 


Modifying Exits 


The settings to modify exit come as a listing of pairs of settings and values. 
With it, we can change the messages people see when they move through the 
exit, what they see when they look at the exit, and how it behaves when 
people try to walk through it. We can even add complicated code handlers to 
an exit - you can control extremely precisely under what conditions an exit 
may be taken. If you want it to be impossible to take an exit while you're 
carrying iron in your inventory, you can do that. If you want to make it so that 
entry is permissible only on the 25th day of Offle Prime, you can do that too. 
We won't talk about that in this section, but we will in a later section of LPC 
for Dummies. 


The simplest settings just require some numbers and text to describe what 
should happen. Let's begin simply - let's change how the door appears when 
people look at it. In market _northwest's setup, we add the following: 
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OGL Esxalie (VmorEla™ , 
({ 
Wickoyore lkeime,, Wille) Clooiz Imilincs) Ble imySiEeiy Waliciadin,  Rakelmas} roe, imosic 
Wika hassle, Wiel, 





Now, when we look north we'll see: 


Sama) @y eum inn@staitelan 


The door hints at mystery within. Riches too, most likely. It is closed. 
If you go north, and look south however, you see: 
> IOOk S@owieln Li’S FUSE clas SOuiEln coo ; It is closed. 
The modify exit thus must go in both rooms to which it applies - that way you 


can have doors that have one description on one side, and a different one on 
the other. In mysterious room thus: 


MOGLLiny Esxalie ("Souieln” , 
({ 
"door long", "The door hints at mystery within. Riches too, most " 
"likely.\n", 





If we want to lock it (and we do), we add the locked setting to our modify exit 
-a 1 indicates the door is locked, a 0 indicates it is not. We also need to 
provide the name of a key that will open the door: 


So, in market_northwest: 


MOST Gx ((Mmowieln”, 
CI 
"eloor lhoime,, Wile clooie lnulnts ae mmysireimy wWalitindin, RuLeMeSs coo, mos 
WILLS sy7, i, 
WPEOCIKE clue maya, 
"key", "Mysterious Room Key", 





mysterious room will have an identical modify exit, except that it will modify 
the south exit rather than the north one. Update our rooms, and voila! The 
door is locked. 
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Locked doors can be a pain in the backside for a creator, so you can give 
yourself the ability to walk through such doors by adding the demon property 
to yourself: 


gull exclel joiscjeuwicy (“clemem", iL) ame 


The key to this door is something we're going to make available in our shop... 
a key is any object that has a property matching the name we've given to the 
key in our modify exit. When the player attempts to take the exit, the MUD 
looks through all the items on that player for anything that unlocks the door. 
You can see this in action by picking any random item in your inventory and 
using the following call: 


Call acl property (Wivstecious Room Key”, 1) meméom olojecir 


Make sure you remove the demon property from yourself though, or you'll just 
ghost through the door as before: 


Geillll wEMOWS jOcojoSeey (Clemo) ime 


Modify exit lets us do much more than we've done here - we can set a door to 
automatically lock after we close it with the autolock setting (1 indicating it 
autolocks, and a 0 indicating it doesn't). We can set a difficulty for people 
attempting to lockpick the door using the difficulty setting - you give this a 
value from 1 to 10 The lower the value, the easier the lock is to lockpick. 


We can also change the messages people see when objects pass through the 
door by setting three values in the same manner as we did for Beefy's move 
message. For example, we could do the following in market_northwest: 


"enter mess", "SN mysteriously enterSs the room. How mysterious!", 

"exit mess", "SN exitSs through the mysterious door. What wonders " 
"must be found within?", 

move mess", "You walk through the door, excited by the possibilities ™ 
within! \n", 














And in the mysterious room: 


"enter mess", "SN mysteriously enterSs from the mysterious door. What " 
"wonders were seen on the other side of that portal?", 

"exit mess", "SN exitSs through the mysterious door.", 

"move mess", "You leave the room, satisfied its mysteries have been " 
Weve ake mtOmyOUles Waly, 
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Enter mess is what people see when someone arrives in a room through the 
exit. Exit mess is what people see when someone leaves through the exit. 
Move mess is what gets displayed to the player. 


So, we've given the door to our mysterious room enough mystery for now. 
Let's make the key available to those who may be tempted to explore. 


Shop ‘Till You Drop 


We're going to create an item shop here, which is a shop that sells but does 
not buy. The inherit we use for this is /std/item_ shop. Let's create the basic 
template for that room, and hook it up to our marketplace: 


#include "“path.h" 
dimlneicic Y/Y sieel/ alice Slaveye’ 5 
void setup() { 


set_short ("Stabby Joe's Emporium of Wonder"); 
ace property ("“detemmimeaice”, ) p 





W 








set_long ("This is Stabby Joe's Emporium of Wonder, where he sells 
"wonderful things. He also stabs people.\n"); 

seic_dliigine (100) p 

aiclel Gxalic (Ysouiia”, IROOMS + “Mmeicker mowtiaeesic’, “eleroie’) 5 




















And in market northeast, we need an exit linking back to the shop we're 
setting up: 


aiclel Gxalic (“im@icicla”, INOOMS «+ “Siealsioyy os, “eleic’’) p 


Update both rooms, and wander into the shop. You'll find that you can ‘list’ 
and 'browse' even though you haven't written any code to do that - all of the 
code for handling the commerce is provided by the inherit we selected. 


We can add stock to the room by including an add_object call in the setup, 
detailing the armoury name of the item we want to add, and how many of the 
item should be in stock. The item's internal value will dictate how much the 
item costs. 


Let's add a long sword to the stock, to see this in action: 


ack Osjece (“lome swoiecd”, 3) 7 | 


Update and 'list', and you'll find that the shop now has three longswords for 
sale. Alas, they are on sale for provincial money: 


The following items are for sale: 
A: a long sword for 12 silver coins (three left). 
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The shop has no idea where in the game it actually is - it could be in Ankh- 
Morpork, it could be in Genua... it could be a shop that trades only in Genuan 
money but is found in Lancre Town. We need to help the shop with its identity 
crisis by telling it what kind of money it should accept, and we do that by 
adding a place property: 


ale jowopeciny (Yollece", Gera”) p | 


Other valid places that can be set: 














Place Currency Used 
Lancre Crowns and Shillings 
Genua Ducats and Livres 
Ankh-Morpork Royals and Dollars 





Counterweight Continent Rhinu and such 





Djelibeybi Talents and Tooni 














The capitalisation here is important - you won't get the results you're looking 
for if your place property doesn't match the area exactly. 


Update again with one of these set and you'll see the Currency of the Realm 
change according to where you tell the shop it may be found. For the purposes 
of the rest of this tutorial, I'm going to assume you've set the currency to be 
Genuan. 


Let's add something else to our shop, to increase its interest a bit more. 
Unfortunately, the item shop only works with a restricted subsection of what's 
available in the armoury - it'll work for weapons, armours, scabbards, clothes, 
foods, jewellery and a few other things, but it won't automatically allow for 
objects to be added if they reside in a domain . If we want to pull things out of 
a specific domain, we can set an ‘object domain' to complement the selection 
available. For example: 


SSE Ol7IECE Clomaaim (Vito) 9 | 


Now, let's add something that's available in the forn domain - specifically, the 
jack in the box. However, let's add it in a slightly different way by giving the 
shop a slightly randomised amount of the object for sale. With the longsword, 
there will always be three of these until the shop stock resets. We can adda 
bit of randomness to this by using the MUD's random number generator, like 
SO: 
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ace Glojecic (jack din twine loo", 2 + ieamelom (2) )) 9 | 


The random number generator on Discworld generates a whole number 
between 0 and the number you give it, not inclusive- in this case, it'll generate 
either 0 or 1 and add that to the 2 we already have. Our shop thus has either 2 
or 3 of these objects available. 


Stabby Joe 


The MUD won't force you to have a shopkeeper for the shop, but it's a good 
idea to have one - it adds a sense of immersion that is otherwise lacking. So 
let's create our second NPC - Stabby Joe! He's going to be our shopkeeper 
and resident psycho. We're going to give him an add _ respond _ to with for his 
cousin, but we're not going to do anything with it right away. Save him in your 
chars directory under the name joe.c: 








void setup() { 
Set meme ("OS") 2 
set short ("Stabby Joe"); 


acl jwoperiy ("detenmuimaice”, '") x 

acl jroperry (“wmugme”, 1) 5 

acd achecriwve (sicaloloy") 7 

ace alias ("sibalsioy™) ¢ 

Sere _Ceiaclsie (il) p 

sé llomg (“Unis 15 Steloy Joe, Leaicmiyille’s madm Shicpizeceei amcl 
"resident psycho. While generally at peace, he can be riled " 
"into fits of towering rage by making reference to his cousin, " 
WS ILiLGeay Recs. \al?) Z 

base secu (“aumem’, Vielaier”, 150 s+ memclom (100) )¢ 

setup nationality ("/std/nationality/genua", "genua"); 




















load_chat(10, ({ 











i, WY) Bey my Sieuueic, Ore Tid kkaill yous”, 

i, “" @Gooel prices Om cull iy SiEWIEE! Tir yom ean iEnmel eumiyitiniline; Clasajosie | 
Walia, Lil Ge Ibe@eleinwalilike,, IVIL Vall som, 

il, YY SQEISiACrioMm Guaimemreecl, or UII kill woul”, 





l@ac 2 Chaie(Z0, Cl 
i, WY Gie CGE GUE CUE CUE CUE CuUlE cule”, 
1, "' Gods, that was violent! i lollemes54 elae See, 


})); 








add_respond_to_with ( 
({ 


"@say", 

({ slaves} )) 

CiMiseice}) p 
Dy 


VPCOUSM icSsoomse™) 9 
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KEGUESE item (“ollachk Ieeicinec crouse2s”, 100) 7 
CECGUESIE diem (Molacl< Sills sialic”, 11010) g 
MEGUESE iivem (slack s@itit—-Ssolecd loooes, 100) ¢ 


LiMalic E@pblaljs (()) 


} 





Everything here is As We Know It. We also know how to load Stabby Joe - we 
use a variation of the code we've already seen for Captain Beefy. As such, we 
can include the following in stabby joe.c (the item shop) to load him: 


WOE ESI ()) | 
sSeSSte () 5 
Call oule (Yaitcer wesec”, 3) 2 


} 








WOLel Biter messe() { 
object stabby; 
Stalsioy = lloacl Gjeer (CHARS + joe") 5 





if (stabby && environment (stabby) != this _object()) { 
StaIioy—Smove (icais Cloyece(), “SN apsearSs wiiela 2 jogos", 
"SN disappearS$s with a pop."); 





Update the room, and there's our shopkeeper. The only problem is, he's not 
actually keeping the shop. He's just in the room. We can kill him, and yet still 
interact with the room perfectly normally. That's not quite what we want - we 
want the fate of the shop to be tied to the fate of Joe. However, doing that is a 
discussion for the next section! 


Conclusion 


In this section of the notes we've explored a little more of the power available 
in modify exit, and set up an item shop complete with stock. In the next 
section, we're going to look at filling out the functionality that's missing here - 
we're going to need to discuss a new topic in the next section, one that's 
hopefully going to tie up a lot of what we've been doing into a cohesive whole. 
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Dysfunctional Behaviour 


Introduction 


In this chapter we're going to talk about something that will hopefully clarify 
how everything on Discworld actually fits together. Of a necessity, we have to 
be quite selective in the theory we cover in this text - we only introduce 
theory as it impacts on what it is we're trying to do in the examples. As such, 
there's a lot of 'put this thing here in this way, but don't worry about why'. 


Hopefully after you've worked your way through this chapter, a whole lot of 
what you're doing will make more sense. 


Our Task 


We've left our shop, and Stabby Joe himself, in a state of incompleteness. We 
want the shop to be open based on Stabby's presence in the room, and we also 
want Stabby to fly into a fit of apoplectic rage when his cousin, Slicey Pete is 
mentioned. Both of those things require us to do more than set a few values in 
a file - they need us to write actual code. 


There's one place already you've written actual code, and that's in the 
searching of the rock in street 03. Sometimes we want to do something very 
specific in our areas, and in order to do that we need to go beyond the generic 
functionality provided by our inherits - for that we need to make use of a 
programming system called functions. They are also sometimes called 
methods, and in this chapter we will use the two terms interchangeably. 


The Science Bit... Concentrate! 


A function is a little section of code that you tag by a name. You've already 
been writing functions - setup and reset are functions, as is after reset and 
search rock. These are functions that you write so that your rooms do what 
you want them to. At certain points, the MUD will execute the code that goes 
with your function - in technical jargon, the MUD calls your function. When 
you room is created, setup is called. When the MUD wants to reset the 
internal state of your room, reset is called. You have no control over these two 
events - if you change the name of your setup function to set me _ up, you'll 
find the room doesn't work. This is a convention to which you must adhere. 
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However, after_reset and search rock are functions that you told the MUD to 


call. As such, it doesn't matter what name you give them as long as the name 
is meaningful. For example, with your after reset you called it like so: 


Call owe (Varies wesec’, 3) Pp | 


That sent a message to the MUD, telling it to call the after reset function after 
three seconds. If you change it thusly: 


Galil ome (YEmeaicS mje", 3) 2 5 


It would instead call the create _npc method. It's our choice what we call this 
function - after reset is just an informal convention. 


Likewise, in your add_item for the rock in street_03: 


acl aicein (“jeqeecl oc”, 
Ct 
Wlome", Wins als 2 jacjeecl occ. , 
Nsearclialole”, “Yipseawola woe, 
"position", "on the jagged rock", 
(iMate, “Yornein’ } jy, “Owl aeeie sicinine! \in, 
tee 








The #search_ rock string is what tells the MUD that you want to call a function 
(indicated by the # at the start) and that function is called search rock. You 
could change the name of the function to anything you like provided you link 
the two up properly: 


acl ice (“jagqcgecl coc”, 
({ 
Tiong”, Wars 1s a jaeceecl sock,” 
Nesaieclialole™, Mitilinel joxsianmy, 
"position", "on the jagged rock", 
(( Mae”, “Yoxsnaveln })), “Onl wWosie siewmel Vin, 
I) 8 








And then for your function: 


ime itiimel joemmy()) {{ 
= asi 
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As long as the name of the function you define is the same as the function you 
tell the MUD to call, everything will be hunky dory. However, the conventions 
we adopt for naming these functions were adopted for a reason - they make it 
considerably easier for people to read and maintain code if they know where 
they are to look for certain pieces of functionality. 


The Structure of a Function 


A function has a very particular structure to which it must adhere when 
written. 


return type name of function (parameter list) { } | 


First, it must declare its return type - that's the kind of information that 
comes out of the function when it's finished. Our search_rock function returns 
a 1 to indicate success, and a 0 to indicate failure - thus, we must tell the 
MUD that our function returns an int. 


Next comes the name of the function - we've already seen this in action and 
should be familiar with it by now. 


The parameter list is something we haven't encountered yet - it's information 
that is provided to our function by the code that calls it. Sometimes the MUD 

provides information for you when you tell it a function is to be called at some 
point. Other times you have to provide it yourself. 


A parameter list consists of pair of variable types and names, separated by a 
comma. For example, consider a very simple function that takes two whole 
numbers and adds them together; 


int add_numbers (int numl, int num2) { 
a 


The braces indicate the ownership of a function - all code that exists between 
these two braces consist of the code belonging to it. These are the body of the 
method. Within the body of the method, we cam make use of variables defined 
in the parameter list just as if they had already been defined and assigned 
values: 


int add_number (int numl, int num2) { 
return numl + num2; 
} 
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When the MUD gets to a return statement in the function, it stops executing 
the code that belongs to to the function and returns whatever value was 
indicated to the code responsible for calling the method. 


Some functions don't return any value, and we indicate those as being of 
return type void (like setup and reset). They require no return statement in 
the body of their code, and if you wish to terminate them before executing all 
of the code, you can use a return statement by itself: 


return; 5 


We add functions to our code whenever we want to make a certain piece of 
code repeatable - rather than copying and pasting the code, we create a 
function. This means that if the code is broken in one part of the program, we 
don't need to fix it in all the other places we pasted it - we fix it in the 
function, and it's fixed everywhere. 


Finally, when we want to make use of a function, we simply tell the MUD to 
call it by giving its name, and any parameters we wish to send it: 


add_ number (4, 5); ee | 


Does that look vaguely familiar? It should - it's how you've been setting up all 
of your objects so far - with a series of function calls in which you provide 
parameters to functions that have already been written. 


This function call won't do anything though, because although it will add the 
two numbers together, the sum of these numbers never get stored anywhere. 
In the same way that you need an object variable to hold a pair of trousers on 
the MUD, you need an integer variable to hold the returned value of your 
function: 


aLione, iMivhelp 
num = add number (4,5); f 


At the the end of this, the variable num will have the value 9. 


This should hopefully be making it clearer what's happening in a lot of your 
code - while we haven't done a lot with dealing with returned variables, pretty 
much everything we've been doing has been through function calls. When we 
first setup the equipment for Captain Beefy, we went directly through the 
armoury which required us to hold the objects in a variable - in technical 
terms, we got an object reference returned to us and we needed to store that 
so we could manipulate it. Everything you have done so far has been built on 
the use of functions. Functions are the engine that drive the MUD. 
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A Little Bit More... 


Okay, just a little bit more theory and then we'll actually go on to do 
something with these functions. Functions on Discworld are actually broken 
up into three types. 


The first of these are local functions, or Ifuns. They are functions that are 
defined inside a game object. For example, add_property is a function that is 
defined in /std/basic/property.c, and any object that inherits that file will have 
access to add_property. Objects that don't inherit that file will no have access 
to that method. Luckily the objects we're creating all have that handled for 
you, so properties are available to all your rooms, NPCs and items. 


Local functions can be called directly using the call command - we've done 
this a few times as a creator. Call lets us manually call a function, providing 
the parameters as we do so. The returned value of a call is displayed to us, but 
we can't do anything with it. They can also be called in other objects using the 
-> operator, such as when we do something like: 


beefy->do_ command ("bing madly") ; ll 


The -> operator tells the MUD 'call the local function do_command on the 
object referenced with the name beefy’. 


The second type of function are external functions, or efuns. These are hard- 
coded into the driver and are available to all objects regardless of what they 
inherit. You cannot call these functions with the call command, but you can 
make use of them with the exec command. They do not get used on objects 
with the -> operator. These cannot be changed easily, as they require a new 
version of the driver to be developed and installed. The environment() 
function is an example of such an efun. We call it like this: 


object env = environment (beefy); | 


We do not call it like this: 








object env = beefy->environment (); 
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The last type of function are simulated efuns, or sfuns. While they are not 
hard-coded into the driver they are defined in a MUD object that makes them 
available to all of our objects just like an efun. There is no difference to you 
was a creator between an efun and an sfun - the difference is in terms of 
performance. Since efuns are defined in the driver, they are executed much 
more quickly than an equivalent sfun would be. Sfuns can also be changed and 
added much easier than efuns can, although the set of people who can 
actually add or change sfuns is fairly limited. 


Function Scope 


Like variables, functions have a scope - you can't directly make use of a 
function that is defined in an object other than your current object. You need 
to use the special arrow notation we've seen - for example, on our ARMOURY: 


ARMOUR = SiSeueSic alien (YPulieacS cmousees’, 100) 2 | 


ARMOURY is an object that is defined in armoury.h, and what this code is 
telling the MUD is 'call the method request item on the object defined as 
ARMOURY'. 


There is a secondary syntax for this using an efun called call other. Call other 
works like this: 


Call ote (beciy, “clo command”, “Say Cor, tiis 1s Cool.) 2 | 


Functionally, this is identical to the following syntax: 


[SeSty=>clo Commence (“Sey Cox, tls is Cool.) % | 


The main benefit is that since the function to be called through call other is 
defined as a string, we can actually have variable method calls: 


Sirineg Site = Yclo Conmimmeinyel” 
Galil otlere (beGiy, Site, “Say Coz, tais 18 Cool.) 9 


I don't recommend you actually do this, but you may see it in use throughout 
the code you read and you should know what's happening when you see it. 
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Onwards and Upwards! 


Okay, now we've gotten that out of the way let's incorporate a few functions 
into our new objects. First of all, let's define what Stabby Joe is going to do 
when you mention his cousin. Firstly, we're going to keep an internal 'anger 
counter’ for Stabby. This is a number against which we'll roll a random 
number. If the number we roll is less than his anger, he's angry! If it's more, 
then he's not quite so angry. 


Players mentioning his cousin will receive one of two responses - violence or a 
warning. The exact response a player will receive will depend on the anger 
check. 


First of all, let's write a stub function - a stub is a function that has no real 
code in it, but is there so that our object will actually compile when we refer 
to it: 


ime aimee Clase () { 
ieSiewlicin 1p 
} 


We're going to tell add respond _to with that it should use a function to 
determine how it responds to people mentioning his cousin - we do this by 
giving the name of the function as a response, with a # symbol at the start of 
it. 


add_respond_to_with ( 
({ 
"@say", 
(i "slicey™ I) 
({"pete"}), 
}), 


VPCOUSM wesoomse")) 9 





So, whenever this response is triggered, it will call the method 
cousin response. Be aware that you can't use this syntax for everything - for 
example, the following *will not work*: 


set_long ("#random_long") ; i 


It only works in specific cases, and you should consult the documentation on 
the function you are using to see whether or not this syntax is supported. It 
does work as a chat in load _ chat and load _a chat though, which is very useful. 
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Anyway, back to cousin response - we add in a stub for this to make him say 
what he did before. We can't use the apostrophe notation for this, but there's 


a function called do command that lets you control your NPC just like you 
were typing the commands in for him For example: 


call do_command ("dance") joe 
This gives the following response: 


seats ENG OICLGm On WSicaloloyy Woe! iowa ain (Clo) /momsiceie “ees 
Stabby Joe dances the disco duck. Returned: -2631 





We can make good use of that in any function we write to make Joe do exactly 
what we want him to do: 


yOie COUsim KESooOnSS(() { 
ch Commeimel (! Demvic meimeom my Cousin!) 9 
} 


We put these in as stubs first to ensure that everything is working properly - 
we need to ensure that the connection between our functions is set up before 
we Start writing any more complicated code. First we check the link between 
our add_respond_to with and our cousin_response function. We can easily see 
this simply by mentioning the name to Joe to see if he responds: 


> You say: slicey pete 
Stabby Joe exclaims: Don't mention my cousin! 


Right, that's working - so now we link up cousin response and anger check to 
see if they connect up properly: 


yOu CoUsim cesponse() { 





iit (amgew claeek() == i) { 

Co Coummencl ("" I ISIikib YWOWU) 9 

ceo Commemel (“Kall Y + tile meme (class jollasex () ))) 2 
} 
else { 

clo Commence (Y" Dem"ic memelom my eCousalin!™) » 


} 
} 


ime amgeic Claeelk() { 
ieee Lp 


} 





Note the way in which we're handling the killin’, using the file name efun: 
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clo Commemel (“ill Y + tile meme (elas jollaszex () ))) 2 | 


The file name of an object is an unambiguous unique reference to the object. 
Find our your own with the following command: 


Soe ieSivuien sills memes (iclals jollesyeie (() )) 


Then, using the reference it gives you, try interacting with yourself. For 
example, if your reference was /global/lord#3828617 (which mine was), then 


try: 


smile /global/lord#3828617 
You smile at yourself. 





This means we don't need to worry about targeting specific objects by their 
names - we target them by their references. This is important, it solves 
several weird issues with targeting and means that your NPC can genuinely 
differentiate between two objects with the same name. 


Anyway, update Joe, and... wait, what's this? 


/d/learning/learnville/chapter 09/chars/joe.c line 66: Undefined function 
aimee Clascl< eucouimc == 1) { 

















*Error in loading object '/d/learning/learnville/chapter 09/chars/joe' 
Object: /secure/cmds/creator/upd_ate at line 62 


What does it mean, undefined function? We've defined it right there! 


Actually, this is a layover from the C programming language upon which LPC 
is based - the MUD reads in our file top to bottom, and it gets to the 

anger check function call before it gets to the definition of the function itself. 
It panics, and halts the process saying 'Hang on! I don't know anything about 
this anger check to which you refer! ABORT, ABORT!’ 


We can simply swap the two functions around to solve the problem: 


lime amgeic Claeelk() { 
Beturm i; 


} 


void cousin_response() { 
iit (ame@ez cleeck() == 1) { 
clo Coummennel (YT I< Iiblly WOW) 2 
co Commemel ("Kalil Y + tile meme (class jellasvex () ))) - 





} 
else { 
do command (""' Don't mention my cousin!"); 


} 
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That's an inelegant solution though - you shouldn't have to dramatically alter 
the layout of your code just to make it run. There's a better solution that 
involves just telling the MUD 'Don't worry, this function is defined later in the 
program’. It's called function prototyping. 


At the top of your code, just after the inherit (but not before, or you'll 
introduce a new error) you simply put the definition of the function - its return 
type, its name, and the parameters, like so: 


ime aimee ClaSelx(() p | 


This is the function definition, and as long as LPC sees that before it gets to 
the function call, it will be happy. There's no need to restructure your code 
around such an error, just add a function prototype. 


Now when we mention Joe's cousin, he says he'll kill us. Progress is being 
made! 


Violence Begets Violence 


So, every time someone mentions Pete's cousin, we want to increase our 
anger counter. For that, we first need an anger counter! 





void cousin_response() { 
int anger counter; 
aINGSie COUMESIS = singer cOuMEeIe + if 
ii (amg@ez cleek() == 1) { 
clo, Coummennel ("% I Isiibih, WON") 2 
co _Commamel (Mill " + file meme (elias jllasger () ))) g 
} 
else { 
clo Commemel (""' Dome memELeM my CoOusaima!™) 9 


} 


} 





And then in anger check, we roll a random number against that 
anger counter to see if he's angry: 


ime amgeie Claeelkk() { 
if (random (100) < anger counter) { 
ieerewueim Ip 


} 


weeuiem OF 


} 
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However, when we update Joe the MUD will once again complain. It's our old 
friend, the scope problem. Because anger counter is defined locally in 

cousin response, anger check doesn't have access to it. We could solve this by 
passing it as a parameter. First we'd need to change our function prototype: 


ime einger Cligels (alinie) 9 | 


Then hook up the functions in the new way: 


void cousin _response() { 
IME aMgeize CouMMESE p 
anger CoOUMteEE = amGgex coumrer + Ip 
iit (anger Chéck(amecr CoOumess) == 1) { 
Clo Counmmencl ("" MT ISIilil WOW) » 
ceo Commemel ("Nall Y + tile meme (class jellasexe () )) ) z 
} 
else { 
clo Commemel ("" Demic meimeilem my C@usialin |) » 


} 
} 


int anger _check(int anger counter) { 
iit (eeimclom (100) < aimee Coumeci) { 
meiewlicm ily 


} 


ieee (0)¢ 


} 





That solves our scope problem, but it doesn't solve our persistence problem - 
just like with searching the rock, if we create the variable locally it gets 
recreated every time the function is called - anger counter will never increase 
beyond one. We solve the problem then by having the code linked up in the 
original way, but make anger counter a class wide variable instead: 


include <armoury.h> 
iinellels “yoaela la” 

















inherit "/obj/monster"; 
ime aimgeie Claeelx (()) p 
LiMie EMG Gie COwimMEsie p 
void setup() { 


// Code for setting him up in here. 
} 





void cousin response() { 
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ange COUMEEY = anger coumeaie + ip 
iit (ameeir Cleek() == 1) { 
Clo Coummenncl (YY I I<Iibib, WOW) 7g 
clo commemel (Ka “ + tile inveme (iclaais jollespeie (() )) ) p 
} 
else { 
cl Commence! ("" Demis memeLom my Cousalia!”) 9 


} 
} 


imc aimee Claeek() { 
iit (xemclom (100) «< amex Coumesz) { 
ercwlicm ip 


} 


weeuuem Op 





We won't add a reset for anger counter - Joe just gets angrier, he never calms 
down over time. 


It can take a while before we can tell whether Joe is angry enough to strike, so 
let's add another function that we can call to tell us his internal state, just to 
make sure: 


Galil query eines ()) OS 

mers SNC LOM Om "Siceloloy Tea! itouimcl sam 
/d/learning/learnville/chapter 09/chars/joe 

pens Returned: 0 








> say slicey pete 
You say: slicey pete 


> Stabby Joe exclaims: Don't mention my cousin! 


Call query ameger() oS 

wet TUMCELOM Om "Sitaloloy Joe! teuimel im 
/d/learning/learnville/chapter 09/chars/joe 

Taras Returned: 1 








> say slicey pete 
You say: slicey pete 


> Stabby Joe exclaims: Don't mention my cousin! 


Call GugKy ames () JOS 

Seis SMMCELOM Om YSitaloloy Joa! touiacl aia 
/d/learning/learnville/chapter 09/chars/joe 

SESE Returned: 2 








His anger is increasing nicely! Let's make it easier to test him by allowing 
ourselves a way to set his anger high enough so that we don't need to repeat 
the same thing over and over again: 
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void set_anger (int val) { 
aimeieie Cobiniceie = well? 
} 


Now set it to something mid-way, such as fifty, and try saying the name a few 
times: 


call query _anger() joe 

mers TINGE LOM Om "Sitceloloy Ges! itouincl sam 
/d/learning/learnville/chapter 09/chars/joe 

wean Returned: 52 








> say slicey pete 
You say: slicey pete 


S Sicloioy JOS excllasmss IU KINnG woul 
Stabby Joe moves aggressively towards you! 


That's one psycho shopkeeper, right there! 


A Local Shop For Local People 


Once Joe is dead, his shop is still usable. We need to provide a function here to 
set whether or not the shop is open, and this is done in a slightly different 
way. In the setup for the shop, add the following: 


Set Opem TuMctiom ( (8 Check 15 opem 8)) 7 | 


This is a new kind of syntax for setting a function, and one that is both much 
more powerful than the # code, and much more problematic. It's called a 
function pointer. In a section of LPC For Dummies 2, we'll talk about these in 
more depth, but for now treat it with caution. 


Whenever anyone tries to interact with this shop, it'll check the check is open 
function - if that returns a 1, the shop is open. If it returns a O, the shop is not. 
Thus: 


ime Glee iS ejeein(()) { 
if (!stabby) { 
return 0; 


} 
Glee it (ChwikenmemE (Stalbioy) I= this Goyeer())) 
return 0; 
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You'll need to add a function prototype for check is open: 


ime GmHeck 18 cen (() 2 | 
You'll also need to make your stabby variable of class-wide scope rather than 
local to after reset, otherwise the reference is inaccessible inside 
check is open What you'll get from this though is a shop that cannot be 
interacted with if the shopkeeper is not present. We could improve the 
function a bit more, such as making it so the shop is also considered closed if 
he's in the middle of a fight, but that's left as an exercise for the interested 
reader. 


Conclusion 


This chapter is somewhat 'think heavy' because of the need for us to talk 
about how functions work - they are critical to gaining any real understanding 
of how bits of the MUD communicates with other bits, and so it's worth our 
while talking about them properly. Hopefully by this point you've now gained 
a fairly strong understanding of why the magic words you're typing actually 
make the MUD do interesting things! 


We're not done yet of course, there's plenty more for us to talk about before 
we reach the end of LPC for Dummies one! 
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iJ 
Going Loopy 


Introduction 


Let's move on to the next of the inside rooms in our area - the village pub 
known as the 'Bitter Pill' and its owner, 'Grumpy Al'. Grumpy Al is a retired 
wizard from the Unseen University, and in writing his code we'll have cause to 
look at how to add more interesting combat options to an NPC. We're not 
going to stress that point at this time, we'll explore interesting combat more 
as part of LPC For Dummies 2. 


So, let's not spend all day standing around and chatting - let's get to work! 
Our players aren't going to kill themselves, they need us to put the killing 
machines in for them. 


A Basic Pub 


Our pub fits into position C on our village map, and will have the filename 
bitter_pill.c: 





include "path.h" 
include <shops/pub_shop.h> 











inherit "/std/shops/pub_shop"; 


void setup() { 

Set _ shore (Bice Pall”) » 

aide jpmopency (/cletemimece”’, '"") g 

seit _llomg ("Whis 18 tine only julo co loe toumel for miles - tne ™ 
"Bitter Pill. They call it that because the prices are " 
"somewhat hard to swallow.\n"); 

acl jomoserry( “place”, “Geimua” )) 2 

set_language ("morporkian") ; 

seit liste (75) 3 






































add exit (MWESiIEN, INOOMS a Mingielsere inoiciclncesic'’, “elooie”) 2 





This is all familiar territory except for the call to set language - it's this value 
that sets what language the menu will be written in. Don't forget it, or you'll 
get a runtime error any time you try to read the menu. 


We'll also need the exit heading back here from market_northeast: 


ack Gxale (YGasc™, ROOMS 7 YWoeticice~ pill”, “ckooie) 2 | 
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Much like with an item shop, pubs need to be populated with items that are 
for sale - /obj/food contains a fairly substantial selection of edible and 
quaffable delights with which to populate our menu. We use the 
add_menu_item function to provide choices. This function has a substantial 
number of parameters that go with it, so we'll go over these one by one. For a 
first example, we're going to make a chicken sandwich available on the menu: 


add_menu_item ("delicious chicken sandwich", PUB MAINCOURSE, 2000, "chicken 
sandwich") ; | 


The first parameter is the name the item will have on the menu when players 
read it. The second (PUB MAINCOURSE, a define that is to be found in 
/include/shops/pub_ shop.h) is the category under which the item will be 
displayed, The cost comes next, and the fourth parameter is where the food 
may be found. If we provide a name like this, it calls upon the armoury. We 
can also provide a full path name. For a pub, set object domain does not 
work. 











Update our room, and read the menu - you'll find the sandwich listed there 
are the extortionate price we set. No wonder this place is called the Bitter Pill! 


Food items are fairly straightforward to setup. Drinks require a little extra 
configuration because they also need a container - you can provide it without 
one, but you have to drink quickly before it dribbles through your fingers. 


We use add _menu item as before, except we add a few extra parameters: 


ack menu item (YMetweshing ale”, PUB AWCOROL, 1500, Moser’, PUB SUD PIND, O, 
iL) 2 J 


The first four parameters work the same way as with the sandwich - the next 
parameter (PUB STD PINT) tells the pub where it can find the container into 
which these beer should be placed (again, defined in the include file for the 
pub). The next parameter lets you set how much liquid is going to be in the 
glass. We use 0 because we're not going to override the standard functionality 
at all. The last parameter is how intoxicating, on a scale from 1 to 10, the 
drink should be. 











Grumpy Al 


Now that we have a pub, let's add its proprietor, Grumpy Al. We'll do his 
skeleton first, and then the Cool Stuff later: 
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#include "path.h" 
inherit "/obj/monster"; 


void setup() { 
Sec _inewme (Vell) 9 
Set short ("Grumpy Al”); 
acd pmoserey (“cletemmimeaice”, “") p 
alclel joropercicyy (Vimunemie, iL) 7 
add_adjective ("grumpy") ; 
add_alias ("grumpy"); 
Sciam come cram @ls) i, 


sec _ long ("Grumpy All 1S am Gx-wigzeiecl, iam that le mo lomeec sicudies ac 
"Unseen University. However, his love of food and of petty " 
"bureaucratic politics has not departed. Thus, having no effective " 
"outlet to enjoy either of his passions, he has just become grumpy.\n"); 

basie secu (iauimem’, Ywawzauecl”, 150) a iemelom (LOO) )) 2 

Secu Metcwomelliley ("/sicc/meciomelicy/qemua”", “eeimuei”) 








leer Clacie(10, (Cl 








i, "Y Ola, Ge emery, 
1, ""' Why can't you leave me in peace?", 
il, ({S00, 
"' T wrote a nastily worded memo to Stabby the other day.", 


WU Tae: lalioha ie seSerel abies 7, 
UV Iii ine Siwcey las Cain acsacl., |) 


}))5 


loac 2 Chae(20, ( 


i, “Y WPI Sicaelk why lo@@IE Wo wie loaclkeicle ll”, 

i, “" Wiaeim I Isai yom, Lin cioaline) co Gert youl”, 
i, WM mace sauna intone save |! 

) 


, 


}) 


CEGUESE item (Volwe Silkk woloe”,, 100) 9 
MECGUESIE litem (“ollaclk Sills wacewweaie”, 100) 2 
MSEGUESE litem (YSRoOOkeC Sika”, LOO) 2 





imac Erejwijs () 2 





The only new thing here is one of our load chats has a more complicated 
syntax: 


1, ({500, 
"'" T wrote a nastily worded memo to Stabby the other day.", 
wv ie Clicinic seeecl aie.) 
WY IE Vii MONE SUES InvS Celia aeSercl. 


}) 





This is a story chat - if this chat is selected, Al will make each of the chats one 
after another, with a delay set by the number we provide. None of the other 
chats will trigger while the story is being told. 
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There is nothing else new here, so let's just tie him into our room in the 
Traditional Fashion: 


include "path.h" 
include <shops/pub_shop.h> 

















iiMineielie “/sicel/ Slarejersi/joulle)_Silavojo'" 2 
Ola eciam aula, 


void setup() { 
// Usual setup code 


} 


void reset 
Gall ow 


} 








(Menrceie Pesee, 3) p 





WOulLél GurEew KeSSi() { 











all = lloeicl Glojeeie (CEVNNS a ‘“epewimnoy euL”) 7 
iit (Cinvilmonmeme (al) I= ehis CGlojecie(()) { 
al—smowe (iciis oloyjece(), “SN rallSs im trom tas woorl”, “SN chisejpjocers ™ 
WielMmeouGla Ci Clo@ie Inve Clieehye) aid imqaicl—eaiie, 4!) - 
al->do_command (": stands up and dusts himself down."); 





Note that our reset function here doesn't have the odd ::reset() that our others 
have. That's because there is no reset function in any other object being 
inherited by this one, and if we try to include that line we will get a syntax 
error along the lines of the following: 





/d/learning/learnville/chapter 10/rooms/bitter pill.c line 35: No such 
inherited function ::reset around ; 
‘laiereye aigy ILe@ewClaine; Ola ySCre 
'/d/learning/learnville/chapter_10/rooms/bitter pill' Object: /secure/cmds/ 
ereeirou/ joc eee aie line 62 




















Nothing to worry about, and easily fixed - but it's one of the consequences 
that comes from working with a code base that has been under constant 
development for over fifteen years - there are inconsistencies in the ways 
things are done, and the only way to deal with them is to learn what they are, 
and how to adapt when the code you had working previously in one file 
doesn't work in the new one. 
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Grumpy Al Goes Ballistic 


Grumpy Al is not going to have a hair trigger, but he is going to have magic 
spells he can call on. We can add a spell to an NPC using the add_spell 
function. We first give the name of the spell by which we want to refer to it, 
and the filename to where the spell resides. Wizard and witch spells reside in / 
obj/spells, and priest rituals are to be found in /obj/rituals/ 


NPCs operate under exactly the same constraints for performing skills that 
players do. They need components (although we can cheat with this toa 
degree, if we want). They need the appropriate skills, and they need guild 
points before they can cast. 


Let's give Ala simple spell to begin with - Eringyas' Surprising Bouquet. For 
those of you unfamiliar with the spell, it's the one that allows the wizard to 
summon a bouquet of flowers. 


In Al's setup, we add the spell. We need to give it a name, but it's a name for 
our own personal use, not necessarily the formal name of the spell: 


add_spell ("flowers", "/obj/spells/flowers.c", 0); | 


Update Al and then test his magical powers like so: 


Coli come Onan laa Geis Eup mltow crac) me cae 


A couple of seconds will pass, and he'll begin casting the spell. That's pretty 

cool, but we've just got that spell there to test his magic... it's not something 
we're going to use in anger. Instead, we're going to give him the fire bunnies 
spell. 


acl soell (“oumailes”, “/olo /soells/tiwe loummy.e", ©) 2 | 


For this spells, he needs components so we're faced with a game design 
choice: 


«Cheat, and give him as many components as he wants when he needs 
them. 


*Play nice, and give him a set number of components when he is set up. 
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The second option is both nicer and more interesting - it opens up possibilities 
for strategy that the first option doesn't (pickpocket all his components before 
you attack him, for example). That's the option we're going to go for, because 
it also gives us a chance to talk about another kind of programming structure, 
the loop! 


Components 


We're going to setup his components in separate function so as to more easily 
slot it together with what we already have. The function is going to be called 
setup components: 


void setup _components() {  } | 


He'll need a torch, so we'll give him one of those. He also needs something in 
which he can store his components, and we're going to give him a large 
satchel for that. Notice here a slightly different syntax for requesting this 
item: 


void setup _components() { 
object satchel; 
ESCGUESE item (“icoela”, 0) » 








Satchel = wequesic item (Nlawge Sacelael”, 100) 9 





This matches the syntax we used to get hold of Beefy's ring in earlier chapter. 
We're going to put our components into Al's satchel rather than into Al 
directly. We could make him do this with some do command statements, but 
that is inelegant. It's much better if he starts off with his components in the 
satchel, without us needing to fiddle about with the low level details of how 
they get there. 


We're going to start him off with between eight twelve cured carrots and a 
torch. That introduces our first problem - how do we give him a random 
number of items in that range? Well, let's start off simply - let's just give him 
one cured carrot and put it in the satchel. 


The request item method that we're currently using handles requesting the 
item from the armoury and then moving it into our NPC. That's not quite what 
we're wanting to do and if we try to use the syntax with which we're already 
familiar we'll get unusual behaviour (for one thing, the carrot will not move 
into the satchel). We need to get the item directly from the armoury for this. 
First include <armoury.h> at the top of your file. This makes available the 
ARMOURY define that tells the MUD where to find the armoury. Then: 
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void setup _components() { 
object satchel; 
object carrot; 


WECGUESE sicem (Yicowela”, 100) 2 


Sarchel = cequesic icem (Yilawage Satecael”, 100) 2 





CALEOE = ARMOURY=SeecqMesic _iicem ("@aseiwei”) 2 
Cabrot—>dol cure ()\; 
carrot->move (satchel); 





You may recognise this syntax from the first way we dressed Captain Beefy. 
We need to make a call to setup components in Al to make the mud actually 
use the code in our function, so put a call just before init equip: 


setup components (); 
dime Gefuiilye (() 2 J 
And add the function prototype after your inherit: 


void setup components (); | 


Update Al and his room, and you'll see when you look at him: 


Grumpy Al is an ex-wizard, in that he no longer studies at Unseen University. 
However, his love of food and of petty bureaucratic politics has not 
departed. Thus, having no effective outlet to enjoy either of his 
passions, he has just become grumpy. 

He is in good shape. 

He is standing. 

Holding : a crooked staff (left hand and right hand). 

Wearing : a blue silk robe, a lightable torch and a large satchel. 





To check what he has inside his satchel, we can use the following command: 
inv satchel in al 
Which should give something like the following: 


Inv of large satchel in Grumpy Al: 
cured carrot (/obj/food/vegetables/carrot. food#6456174) 


That's exciting! Now, let's give him eight carrots. We'll worry about the 
random number of carrots later. 


The first way of doing this is obvious: 
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void setup _components() { 
object satchel; 
GQHIjSGt Cacwotil, GaRKoOt2, CarKOES, EAREOEL, CAKKEOEDS, CaARROEG? 
GIjSCE CALICO, CERRO? 














WSCGUSSE sicem (Yicowela”, 100) 2 
Saechel = Kequesic item (Ylamage Satchel”, LOO) 2 








Caeeocrl = ARMOUR =Seegmesic alice ("eee 7 
Genero l=SClo_Ciwies (()) 2 
carrotl->move (satchel); 





CAELOLZ = ARMOURY=ScScMesic iicem ("eae 2 
Cabrot2—>do cure (); 
carrot2->move (satchel); 


CALEOLS = ARMOUIRN=SicSCMesic aire (“Geuewoie”) 2 
CabLrot3—>do cure ()/; 
carrot3->move (satchel); 


carrot4 = ARMOURY->request_item ("carrot"); 
CAicrordt— Selo _cwuee (() 2 
carrot4->move (satchel); 


CAELOES = ARMOURY=SeeCMesic item ("@areieoin) 2 
CABO eC Ome Uns n(a)l, 
carrot5->move (satchel); 


Carrot = ARMOURY->request_item ("carrot"); 
Carroto—>do cure ()/; 
Ccarroté->move (satchel); 


CACO I= ARMOURN=SreqMesic wWiecim (@euciwee”) 3 
Cuero IHC _CuieS() 2 
carrot7>move (satchel); 


CARO = ANMOURY—SeeGmesic aicem (“eeu”) 
Cabrots>>do cunei()\; 
carrot8->move (satchel); 














Copy and paste the code seven times! It'll work - but what if instead of carrots 
we wanted to give him cured eyes? We need to change the code in eight 
places. That may seem like a reasonable solution to you, but what if we 
wanted to give him a hundred chicken feathers? No sir, that dog won't hunt! 


Additionally, when you copy and paste you run the risk of introduction what 
are known as transcription errors - you can lose count and provide more or 
less carrots than you wanted. Or when making the same modification to 
multiple lines of repeated code, your attention will wander and you'll 
introduce typos. Really, this is the kind of thing the MUD should do for us. 
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In actual fact, it can - there's a special kind of programming structure called 
the loop that lets us repeat a section of code several times. Loops come in 
three flavours - the while loop, the do while loop, and the for loop. We'll talk 
about all three of them, although we only need one for this particular 
scenario. 


Loops 


When we want to repeat a piece of code a multiple number of times, we 
provide the MUD with a loop to make it do the actual work for us. The 
simplest of these loops is called the while loop, and it will repeat code until a 
particular continuation condition is no longer met. For example, imagine the 
following: 


// Declaration of counter variable. 
Ime Milli Cearaors = Of 
fi GRAS; Cie ielove) Clholoticsiqbieneneia Ceraclalieson. 
while (num_carrots < 8) { 
// Upkeep of counter variable. 
Mui CALLOLS = Mim Cakwoes a ip 


} 





The continuation condition works just like the condition in an if statement. 
The difference is that the while loop will keep doing the code in the braces 
until the condition is no longer met. In this case, it will increase the 

num carrots variable to 8 and then it will stop looping (because 8 is not less 
than 8). 


That seems exactly what we want, so let's try that in Grumpy Al: 


void setup _components() { 
object satchel; 
OCOSCE CACO p 
IME MU CarwoOKrS = Og 








WEGUESE lcem (“cowela”, 100) 9 
Satchel = wegquesic item (Vlewge Ssaiclael”, 100) 2 








while (num_carrots < 8) { 
CALKOE = ARMOURV=Sireaquesic iicem ("Ceiweror”) 2 
CAueLOE=SClO_ CUES) ()) 2 
carrot->move (satchel); 
li Ceeors = mun Caiceors a lly 


} 








} 
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Now, let's talk a little about what's happening in the while loop, because it 
may not be exactly what you may think. Notice here we have one variable 
called carrot, and each time around the loop we're using that variable. This is 
often a confusing point when working with code, and so I'll spend a little time 
explaining what's actually happening. 


When you assign an item to an object variable, you're not actually working 
with the item on the MUD. Your variable is just a shortcut to an item that 
exists elsewhere in the memory representation that the driver has of 
Discworld. When your variable loses its scope, the item doesn't stop existing, 
it just stops being referenced by your own variable. The MUD still knows 
where it is, what it is, and how it can reference it later. 


When you create a carrot here, it clones the object and the MUD itself has a 
note of that item. You then move it into the satchel, and the satchel gets its 
own reference to the carrot. If you then assign another carrot to the same 
variable, it doesn't change the first carrot, or the reference to that carrot in 
the satchel - you just lose your personal reference to the first one. 


As such, we can use the same variable over and over again provided we have 
no cause to refer to it later. We can't use satchel however for the name of our 
variable because we need the reference to the satchel later - we have one 
satchel into which we are putting many carrots - we need that satchel 
reference so that all carrots go into the same place. 


This is a complicated point, and one you can't be expected to fully grasp at the 
moment. Just keep it at the back of your mind for now. 


Update grumpy al and look in his satchel again - you'll see there's one carrot. 
Hey, what gives? 


Much like with virtual objects, the reason behind this is efficiency - rather 
than store eight carrots, the mud stores one carrot and makes a note to treat 
it as if there are eight of them. This reduces the load on the MUD and isa 
Good Thing. You can assure yourself there are eight of them like so: 


Call CIOL] ClojJSSie CoOwlmic()) CEiewoOIKS alin SerecClael iia all 


Externally, as far as you are concerned, there is only one actual carrot object. 
However, part of the code in that carrot object handles how the carrot should 
behave, and that code says 'behave as if you were actually eight separate 
carrots’. 


Doing While... 


A do while loop works in exactly the same way as a while loop, except that its 
guaranteed that the code will be executed at least once. If we set num _ carrots 
to 8, then the code belonging to our while loop above would never execute. 
With a do _ while, we can ensure that the code is run once before the 
continuation condition is checked: 
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do { 
CACO = ANRMOURN=SreqMesic wie (@eucwere”) 2 
CaLrot >> do eure); 
carrot->move (satchel); 
MU CALLS = mum Ceuewoes a Ip 
} while (num_carrots < 8); 











Do while loops have somewhat specialised use - if you can't think of a reason 
why you would want to do this, it's fine... you don't have to use them unless 
you actually need to, but when you do need to they are invaluable. 


While loops and do while loops are examples of a set of structures called 
unbounded loops - their continuation can be dependant on unknown 
constraints. Here we're working with numbers, but that's not where they are 
best used. They are best used in situations where we don't know how many 
time we're going to loop. For example, consider the following: 











whil (there ar nemies in the room) { 
al Lil iclaenn (0) 2 
adil telaéim alll ()) 9 














We don't know when the enemies will leave the room - they may be killed, 
they may choose to run away - it's something over which we have no control 
and thus we manage that uncertainty by using a while loop. 


For Loops 


We can use a for loop to deal with situations in which we know how many 
times a piece of code will be executed. That doesn't mean that we know when 
writing the code how many times we have to execute the loop, just that when 
the MUD gets to the loop, somewhere we have a variable storing how many 
times it is going to need to loop over the code. This is a bounded loop. It has 
all the parts of our first while loop, just presented in a slightly different 
syntax: 


Oi (MLN Cawoes = OF iMbin Cercrors < Sf Mil CArrOcS = imu Caicos w+ 1) | 
CACO = NRNMOURY=Seequesic wien (@eucwee”) 2 
GALLOE—SCO_ CUS)? CaLKOL—SMOWS (SaieCinel) 2 





} 





The for loop handles keeping the counter variable correct for us - we can 
concentrate purely on the functionality we wish to repeat. It otherwise works 
like a standard while loop: 
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for (initialisation ; continuation ; upkeep) { 
// code goes here; 
} 


A for loop can also declare a variable as part of its counter inside the loop 
declaration, neatly encapsulating everything into a single syntactic structure, 
like so: 


iO (Gime Mim Caicrors = Of mul Garcons « 107 MUM CAROLS = MUM GaAcoES + Il) { 


// Code 


} 





You can also write the upkeep in a more compact fashion: 


num carrotstt,; 5 


Or: 


ian, Celciwoes a= Ip | 


Both of these lines of code do (almost) the same thing - they increase the value 
of num carrots by one. They actually do very subtly different things in the way 
they increase the value, but that's of no consequence to us at the moment: 


ioe (ime iti Carrots = Of Mull CaiccorsS < Gp mmm CeucmoESIA>) { 
CALEOE = NRNMOURV—Seeguesic dice ("Cece") ¢ 
CACLOE—S0l)_CwieSs) (() 9 
carrot->move (satchel); 





Now all that remains to do is make the loop repeat a random number of times, 
between eight and twelve. Easy to do, we have all the code - we just use 
random to set the number of carrots we actually need: 


void setup _components() { 
Ime Mb co Clome? 
object satchel; 
GCOjSGE CACO; 


niin EO Clome = &) a ieunckomn (S) 9 
KEGUESIE scem (“icowela”, 100) 9 
Satchel = weguesic aicem (Vilemee Satclel”, 100) g 
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ioe (IME Duh CarmoOrS = Of MUM Cakors < UM CO Clome? mum CakiorSHr) { 
CAaLEOt = NRIMOURY=SweqMesic diem (("@eieree”) 3 
Cabroe>- doy cure ()); 
carrot->move (satchel); 








} 


} 





Super - our code-fu grows greater by the day! This isn't something that's just 
easier to do with a loop - it's actually impossible to do it without one. 


Fire in the Hole! 


Finally, let's make Grumpy AI cast the spell during combat. We use 
add_ combat action for this along with the function pointer syntax we saw 
earlier. In his setup, include this: 


acc Comsat action (15, “asic _seeill’, (§ tiwe im tle ole §) )- | 


The first parameter indicates the chance the action will occur. The second is a 
name we have for the action - we don't need to worry about that. The last bit 
is the function to be called when the action is to be taken. The MUD will 
automatically choose a valid target for us to concentrate our attention on, so 
we don't need to worry about that. Our function is going to have two 
parameters - the first is the object attacking our object (that'll be us), and the 
second is the target of the attacker. Don't worry too much about this - this is 
also a topic for LPC For Dummies 2. It's included here just because it's nice to 
see our NPCs hurling hot death at people. 


We'll need a function prototype for this, but the code itself is quite simple: 


WOE EiicSs dM tlie Mole (GojJECre attacker, OGlojEecr tanger) { 
Clo Coummemel (MEEic CeieiwOe wicem SeicClaxsil™) 7 
cle Commence (Y"! IbaiGinic ielaein wy!) 2 
do command ("cast bunnies on " + file name (attacker)); 











} 





Update Al and try to unload the hurts - you'll find every now and again he tries 
to set you alight. Except, he fails horribly because he's not actually a very 
good wizard. You can see what his skills are by using the following command: 


playerskills al 


A word of warning - this command also works on players but they get an 
inform that it's being done. Don't use it without permission. 
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Anyway, you'll see that Al is missing practically all of the skills he'd need to 
successfully cast the spell, so let's beef him up a bit in his setup: 


age Skill leywel (“magie”, 200) 9 | 


Update and load him again and check his skills - much beefier! We can add as 
many combat actions as we want to make him a challenging foe. 


This is obviously quite an unsophisticated action - if he casts too many ina 
row he'll start suffering from misfires and set himself on fire. The core is there 
though, and we can expand on this as we choose! 


Conclusion 


In this chapter we've looked at a new programming structure, the loop, and 
the code we need to add special attacks to an NPC. We're already capable of 
creating some quite sophisticated areas, but our journey is not done yet. In 
this next section we're going to look at a somewhat more complicated variable 
called an array. Learning about and using arrays is the next real peak of your 
development as a creator, and from that point onwards whole new worlds of 
development are available to you! 
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Arrays, You say? 


Introduction 


In this chapter we are going to discuss one of the most important coding tools 
that you have available to you as a creator - the array. Arrays are one of the 
most important concepts to understand if you want to provide genuinely 
interesting code in your areas, and it's worth reading over this chapter 
obsessively until it all makes sense. Then, practice, practice, practice until you 
are entirely comfortable with the topic. I honestly can't stress this enough - an 
understanding of arrays forms the most important skill of a creator, as all 
more complex subjects are inextricably linked with it. 


We're going to explore arrays in this chapter through the medium of Slicey 
Pete, Joe's cousin. Slicey Pete is a wandering merchant who roams the streets 
of Learnville for its meager business opportunities. We'll also continue with 
the topic in the next chapter. So, with no more ado, on with the show! 


Slicey Pete 


Pete isn't just a normal NPC - he's a wandering merchant, and thus he uses a 
different inherit. Beyond that, he works like all of the other NPCs we've 
developed this far. Let's look at his template: 





include <armoury.h> 
include "path.h" 











inherit "/obj/peddler"; 


void setup() { 
SSc_ineime ((Mesice) ¢ 
Seic_Siioiwe (VSlicsy Pece”™) 9 








adel jpxoperty (“cletemmimeice’, ) 2 
alclel joeperry (Yimugue”, il); 

ace achijective (silaleeiy”) p 

ace alias ("slliLesy") 7 

Sec_geinesie (il) p 








sec long (Unis is Silicey Pete, cae Cotisdm OF Sicalloy Joe, While josople 
"often assume the worst because of his name, he's not a violent man. y 
ite WES WUSic loored sin Gulace. \in") 2 


HaSLe secu (“awimem”, Mweirrnez’, 50 sz weiclem (510) ) » 
SSO Metcwomellilcy ("/siccd/meciomelicy/qemua”, Mepeimuei”) 
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all jorosericy (Molace”, “Geimule’”) p 
acd move zone (Yieeicmwille™) 2 
Set movevakter (30) 60); 





lace Clete (LO, (i 


1, "' Stabby's real name is Madeline, you know.", 

1, "' Poor Madeline - he was such a nice boy at one point.", 
i, WY Bib, Why Stour, © Ive... well, m@Oe los Inejoy. , 

); 


}) 


i@aicl a2 Clhar(Z0, (Cl 
1, "' No, I'm just from Slice! Leave me alone!", 
i, YY © iloulink © ywisie lech ain eecaickemc!™, 

}))e 





add_respond_to_with ( 
({ 
"@say", 
Giisabby. ae, 
("oS })) 5 
I) gy 


"'" He was a nice lad, once."); 


CEGUSSE item (Slack PimSkeijS tciousees”, 100) z 
CECGUMES EC scsi (Neieisjo wiwicSs Slaw, LOO) 5 
MECGUESE diem (“leaitiner cdeess sinoes”, LOO) 7 








LiMalic Eefulalj ()) 2 





Note that he inherits /obj/peddler rather than /obj/monster - this sets him up 
as an NPC you can buy things from. At the moment, he has nothing for us, 
none stock: 


> list goods of pete 


Slicey Pete says: I am afraid I have nothing for sale. 


We give him stock in the same way we add stock to an item shop - through 
add_ object: 


acl olojece (“Caccor”, 5S + wamclom (5) ) p | 


So far, so simple. Pete however is a very good merchant and offers a wide 
variety of food for sale. The full list of things he's going to sell is as follows: 


«Bananas 
«Carrots 


eApples 
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eApricots 
“Bread 
«Melons 
*Cream cakes 
*Jam rolls 


«Meat rolls. 


Now, we can add each of those ourselves in a list: 











ace Coyeer (Mixemama”’, | i xeimelem (5) ) 3 

ace Cojece (MGeuwoe”, S + ieinclom (5) ) z 

ace oeyjece (apple, 5 + ieimecloun (5) ) 9 

ace eloyece (Majpicdleor”, 5 + iceumclom (5) ) 7 
ace olsjecr (Mozeacl, 5 + seureloun () ) 7 

ace Goyeer (“melom", 5 + wemelom (5) ) 7 

ace Ooyece (YMerecim Gales", 5 tp seeunclout (D))¢ 
ack Goyece ("jem well”, 5S + weimcloun (5) )) 2 
ace Glojecie (“meee coll”, & + waimclom (5) p 











Again, our problem is one of scale - it might be okay if we're working with this 
number of items, but a problem gets introduced when we're dealing with 
more. What if you need to scale back his stock so that he only sells one or two 
of each? You need to change it in each add_object call - not a huge issue for 
nine objects, but a big deal for ninety. Our code simply doesn't scale up here. 


You may be looking at this and thinking 'A loop of some kind would seem to be 
the answer’, and you're entirely correct - the problem is that we don't yet 
know how to loop in a way that allows for the item to be requested to be 
changed. Our loops at the moment work by repeating the same good a certain 
number of times. What we need is a way to use a loop to do a slightly different 
thing each time. We know how to work with numbers, but strings are a 
different deal. 


We now need a new tool - something that lets us define a list of strings and 
step over each of them. Well, ask and ye shall receive! 


We're going to need to load Pete somewhere, so let's load him in 

market southeast. The code for this should be familiar to you by now, so I 
won't repeat it - check Captain Beefy, Stabby Joe or Grumpy Al if you need a 
refresher. 
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The Array 


Simply stated, arrays are just lists of data. You've been using them all along, 
although we haven't stressed then. You've encountered an array whenever 
you've seen a line of code like: 


({"some", "things", "here"}) | 


Arrays are phenomenally useful, and it's fair to say that until you have 
mastered them you are only paddling around in the shallow end of 
programming. Let's talk about how they work! 


Arrays are just variables, the difference is that they have multiple 
compartments into which data can be inserted. All the data has to be of the 
same type. We declare them slightly differently from the variables we have 
seen so far - they are indicated with a star symbol by the variable's name. To 
create an array of strings, we'd use the following syntax: 


Siw My aweicay7y | 


We also set it with a value in a slightly different way - to create an empty 
array, we use the ({ }) notation: 


inh eueweny = (yl ie | 


We need to set the array to have something before we use it, or we'll likely get 
Terrible Errors. 


If we want to set an array up with some starting values, then we use a 
variation on that syntax: 


iy eircay = (("seme”, Miclimgs", “ineiwe'"}) | 


When this code is interpreted by the MUD, it sets up a variable with three 
compartments: 














Compartment Contents 
0 "some" 
1 "things" 
2 "here" 
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The number of the compartment is called its index, and the contents are 
known as the element, as in 'Give me the element at index 2’. 


We can pull information out of these compartments using a special notation: 


Sieieiime Ioalime = my eueiceny [1] 3 | 


This code will pull out the element at index 1 (in the case of our example, it 
will be the string "things"). If we want to change a value, then we can do that 
too: 


iy aeuciaiy [ll] = “joilicerces |p | 


After this line of code is executed, our array will look like this: 














Index Elements 
0 "some" 
1 "pirates!" 
2 "here" 














In both cases you must be careful not to access an index that is either larger 
than the size of the array, or a negative number. If you do, the MUD will 
complain of an ‘array index out of bounds’, which just means you tried to 
access an element that doesn't actually exist. 


If we want to add in a fourth element, then we do that by adding another 
array to our first: 


iy elibiesiy a= (YL umenceny” I) 2 | 


This adds the new element to the end of the array: 





Index Elements 





"some" 





"pirates!" 


0 
il 
2 "here" 
3 

















"matey" 
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And to remove an element, like so: 


in eueway == (i MaSies" )) 2 


This will delete every instance of the word 'here' in the array: 














Index Elements 
0 "some" 
1 "pirates!" 
2 "matey" 











Array Indexing 


LPC provides a number of ways in which we can index elements without 
simply using integers. We can start indexing from the last element by using 
the < operator within an array index notation. If we want the last element in 
an array, we can do it like so: 


Sumi Sie = my eicway <1] ¢ | 


Or if we want the second last: 


SEUNG Sickie = my eicway (<2) p | 


We can get a range out of an array by using the .. notation, like so: 


String “Sul aicweiye Sulo airway = my arias. s2]|p 5 


The range notation is inclusive, so with the above code you would get 
elements 1 and 2 out of it. You can also combine these notations: 


Sing “Sul aici Suld aiciceiy = my acca |[O..<2 9 | 
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The effect of this array index would be to get all of the elements from the first 
element (indexed by 0) up until the second last element (indexed with <2). 
You can even leave off the end part of the range: 


Stxime “Sul aie? Sulo_ arkay = my arcasyll.. 1% | 


This would get all of the elements of the array from the second one onwards. 


There's a lot that we can do with this kind of indexing system, but don't worry 
about it just yet. Just know that when you see it, that's what's happening. 


Array management 


Arrays have conceptual complexity to go with them, and as such there area 
number of 'management' functions that exist to help you manipulate them. 
Perhaps the most important of these is sizeof, which gives you the number of 
elements in an array: 


Lime iti = GiBzSOit ((imyy eueweary) 7 | 


With our three elements, the variable num will contain the value 3. We can 
then use this as a basis for array manipulation - after all, to manipulate an 
array properly we need to know how big it is - that makes it amenable to 
manipulation with a bounded loop. 


Perhaps the next most important task we perform on a day to day basis with 
an array is to tell if a particular value is contained with. We do that using the 
member array function. This take two parameters - one is the value we wish 
to search for, and the second is the array through which we wish to search. 
The function returns a -1 if the item is not present, or the index of the first 
match if it is: 


ime wOumCe = memlssic aricay (Pilmaces!, my aucieny) 9 | 


With this example, found will be equal to 1 because that's where the search 
text can be found. If we search instead for 'me hearties', found will be set to -1 
because that string is not present in the array. 


If we want to pull a random element out of the array, we can use the 
element_of function: 





string random_element = element of (my array); | 
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And we can get several random elements out of the array using the 
elements of function. The first parameter to this method is the number of 
elements you want out of it. The second is the array from which you want to 
extract them. 





String “some Clememcts = Gllememes of (2, my aiciweny) 9 | 


We can randomise the order of the contents of an array, just like a pack of 
cards, with the shuffle method: 


my abray = shurk ker (my yarray i, | 


You can also sort the contents of an array into ascending or descending order 
using the sort array function. The number you provide to this method 
indicates the direction of the sorting - 1 indicates ascending order, and -1 
indicates descending order. 


iy” _Guecehy = SOc _euciey (amy aicwaryy, il) p | 


That should be enough of a start for us to start using them in our code - like 
with everything, the only way we ever really start to understand code is when 
we start to use it. So let's begin! 


Setting Up Stock, LPC Style 


So, let's get back to our merchant and his unwieldy list of stock. We want all 
of that to be added in as compact a way as possible. Let's start off by creating 
an array of things to add. First, at the top of setup, we create our array, and a 
temporary variable to hold things as they come off of the array: 


string *items; 
string temp; | 


Then, we set items to equal our list of items to be created: 


eam: = ((Yoamama”, “earrore’, NYejjolle”, VYapirieoce”, Moweacl’, “unellom” , 
Vere cake”, “jam zoOllY, “Mmseie seit} )) p i 


Now, we need to go over each of these in turn, and add the object. Once 
again, we return to the idea of incremental development - let's start by doing 
something easier. First, let's request whatever is at index 0 in our array: 
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ces = Leems(O]; ace Osjecc (tems, S + wremeou (5) ) 9 | 


That's not so bad - what about getting the second item? 


temp = items[1]; 
ace elsyjece (rem, 5 + weumcloun (5) )) 9 j 


That's not so bad either - we could go all the way up to index 7 adding items 
in this way: 








temp = items[0]; 
ac olsjece (iesms (Ol, 5 s weinclom (5) ) 2 
temp = items[1]; 
ace Gojece (ieems [1], + seinclom (5) ) ¢ 
temp = items[2]; 
ace clojece (acems (2), S + waimclom (5) ) p 
temp = items[3]; 
ace Goyeee (cems(S], S + wamelom (5) ) % 
temp = items[4]; 
ack Goyjece (stecms (4), 9 = seeunclem (5) )) p 
temp = items[5]; 
acl elojecie (icemMs |S], S + seunclem (5) ) g 
temp = items[6]; 
adel Goyer (ieems [6], S i ceimelem (5) ) 3 
temp = items[7]; 
ace Sojece (deems 7, S 7 wzeinclom (5) 2 




















Hopefully though a better alternative presents itself - using a loop! We can 
use the counter of a loop to step through each element in an array, like so: 


fore (ime a = Op a < Sizeor (iiss) 2 assr) 4 
temp = items[i]; 
acl eloyece (rem, 5 + iweiunclom (5) ) 9 


} 





Suddenly all of that condenses down into a single programming structure that 
is infinitely extensible - add in a new item to the array, and that item becomes 
available in the stock. That's pretty cool you have to agree! 


Let's try it out though - let's add tomatoes to the stock: 
items = ((soemema”", Veeco”, NYajjole”, Yapirileor”, “omeeicl”, “uveilom” , 
"cream cake", "jam roll", "meat roll", "tomato"}); | 
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Dest and update Pete, and you'll find his stock is updated without you adding 
another line of code: 


Slicey Pete says to you: I have five plump tomatoes for 1,33Gl1 each. 


You sure do, Pete! You sure do. 


The Foreach Structure 


There exists a specific kind of programming structure designed purely to step 
over each element in an array - it's called foreach, and you'll see it quite a lot 
as your read over existing code. It's just a neater way of doing what our loop 
above does - we can dispense with manually pulling each item off of the array 
and let the code do it for us. A foreach loop starts at the beginning of the 
array, and ends at the end, and at each stage it moves on one element 
forwards through the array. It's not good for when we need fine grained 
control over how we work with an array, or when we need to know how many 
iterations we have gone over, or when we need to know where in an array we 
currently are. However, for straight-forward stepping over an array, it would 
look like this: 


foreach (temp in items) { 
acl aloyece (rem, S + weinclom (5) ) 
} 


We use the temp variable in the array syntax as a condition for the structure - 
we don't need to manually query the size of the array or pull the variable off of 
the array. The loop will begin at the very first element, and pull that element 
off the array and store it in temp. Next time around the loop, it will take the 
second element and put that into temp, and so on until all of the elements of 
the array have been stepped over. 


This is a very lovely syntactic structure, and a feature that LPC had long 
before it made its way into more mainstream languages like Java. The sole 
drawback is that it doesn't give you access to a specific index number - if you 
need that at any point in your code, you'll need to rely on a standard for loop 


You'll find that a combination of for and foreach will be required to make full 
use of arrays as you progress through your projects - learning which is best 
for a particular task is something that will come with experience. 
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Conclusion 


Arrays are a complicated topic, and in the next chapter we're going to look at 
some of the many varied cool things we can do now that we've added them to 
our programming toolbox. I'm not kidding when I say that this is what 
promotes you from the shallow end of the programming swimming pool - 
without even talking about any other data types, we can do practically 
anything we'd ever need by relying purely on arrays. 


There's one more standard data type we're going to introduce in LPC for 
Dummies, but our journey through introductory syntax is starting to come to a 
conclusion - we've covered some scary territory over the past chapters and 
you are to be congratulated for reaching this far! Now, go practice arrays 
until your brain bleeds! 
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Hooray for Arrays 


Introduction 


In the last chapter we looked at the basics of using arrays in LPC - that was a 
big step, and it opens up a lot of new things we can talk about. Arrays are 
embedded deeply in the mudlib, to the point that you can't do anything of 
consequence without working with them in one capacity or another. Most of 
the useful functions of the MUD return arrays rather than single bits of data, 
and in this chapter we're going to look at some of these. 


In the process, we'll add the last of the rooms to our village, adding in 
interactivity based on what a player has in their inventory, among other 
things. 


A Secret To Be Discovered 


Look back at our map of Learnville - there's one room we still haven't done, 
marked D on the map. It's connected to market southeast, but we don't have 
anything for it yet. The room itself is going to be a general store - that is, a 
shop that buys what players have to sell. In the game proper, we try not to 
have too many of these because each one is an additional level of artificiality 
in an already broken game economy, but every substantial new area usually 
has one for playability reasons. However, this is no normal general shop - it is 
a shop full of hungry grues! 


We'll start with the usual first step, our skeleton implementation. We'll save 
this as magic_shop.c: 


#include "path.h"; 
inherit "/std/shops/general_ shop"; 


void setup() { 
SEE Simore (Mnagile cgemeizell slacjs") 2 
ace pmepercy (“Ceteinmimeaice”, ") p 


























see cay long ("Mae ringers or Stmlligine co mot tcomel thas ocewmllie 
"place. Hope has long deserted this room.\n"); 

SEE Mig: long (“Im the cakkmess, tr"S pPoSssilole to seme ooeulec, 
"eldritch energies seeking entry. Anyone in the room at " 
"night without the special magical safety item is likely " 

WiE® INS @aie@in loy ei epee, \ia")) p 

séic_lligine (i100) 9 





add Gay lrem(Y"oceuli place”, "Taere"S 2 Getimite Semse or oceulimess * 
Mai ile eile) g 
acl Gay dicen (({"eccule”’, Yooculimess' |), “WES, Eaic SORE Oi ieladme,") 2 
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acl muigime icem (Yoceulle Sllclizicéla energies”, Mney ace wey clllomg.\") 7 
ace migine item (“SSecial magical Saieuy iwicem", “YEoosey, wou loeucez nese 
"you have that with you!"); 








| a Bae | 


addgproperty (Vpllace, "Genua'); 


icon Clay Glace ( ({ 120, 240, Cl 
"You are probably safe here, for the time being.", 
"This room makes you sad.", 
"You sense that the room doesn't want you to be here.", 


Yy))5 





woCm MaiGgine Chee ( ({ 120, 240, CC 
"You better hope you have the magic item!", 
"IT feel sorry for anyone who doesn't have that special item!", 
Nieaieeia loy crave, 


Yy))F 


acl Gxalie (“west , IROOMS i “imeickec Sowtlineasie’, M“clooie™) p 


} 





woe Gaicem ly eaewe() { 
// Well cilil im ine cocks wor iclais lacer, 


} 





Note that one of the room_night chat entries is to a function called 
eaten _by grue. We'll come back that one soon, but we'll just add in a stub for 
it now. Stub methods are a great way to structure your code without needing 
you to have to actually code everything at once. 


General shops are unusual in that they require a second room to exist before 
they work properly - every general store should have a storeroom that players 
can't get into. It's kind of like a backpack for the shop - it's where everything 
gets stored. The stock of a general store is entirely dependant on what is in 
the storeroom - so we need to have whatever stock we're interested in 
supplying created inside the storeroom. We do that just like we did for making 
items available within our NPC through the use of request item. We'll need to 
restock the shop periodically, so we'll handle that in reset. 


Our template for the file, which we will save as magic storeroom.c: 





include "path.h" 
include <armoury.h> 











inherit "/std/storeroom"; 


void setup() { 
SEC _ Sino ( VSirome iceoom” )} p 
seic_llong( "Wns 1S 4 Stexenoom, Woul sinmoullcim’ los Inge, 
"Tf you are, leave (or ask a creator to get you out) and " 
MOIR] seejoroeie inven” youl Coie alin, \nl jp 
age exalt ( “sour” , CHINUA AVENUE + “Gemexal siece” , “paicia” ) 7 
see _ligine ( 100 jp 

















} 
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void reset() { 
Om aolelkowy, 


} 





And then we need to tell our general store to make use of the storeroom we 
have provided - in the setup for magic shop goes the following line of code: 


set store room (ROOMS + "magic storeroom") ; | 


Update the room and our general store works like we'd hope - there's no 
shopkeeper here, and we're not going to add one because this is a magic shop. 
Sell an item to the shop and you'll find it functions like you'd expect an in- 
game store to work. 


It starts off with no stock - we're going to have to handle the stock generation 
ourselves, and for that we need arrays. 


Item Matching 


Our example of an array in practice from the last chapter was somewhat 
artificial - although we did gain a real improvement in the use of an array, we 
didn't have to use one. However, it was an instructive example for what we're 
going to do here. 


We want to setup new stock every time reset is called, but we also don't want 
to overstock items. Imagine the following: 


void reset 
ie@ie ((aLint 





) 
iL = Qe a < Be iad) 4 


ESCGUESE wicem (Yitowela”, LOO) p 


} 


} 





Seems fine, right? Reset is called and we provide two lightable torches to the 
shop. That will work just as we might expect, but over time and resets that 
stock will grow, and grow, and grow, and grow. There is a point where we just 
want to be able to say ‘stop, don't create any more of these’. Around about 
eight would be a reasonable number of torches. 


In order to do that, we need to know how many torches there are in the room, 
and we don't yet know how to do that. We could keep track of how many we 
have created, but that doesn't catch ones that get sold to the shop by players, 
or bought, or shoplifted, or that otherwise leave the storeroom. Really, we 
want to be able to say in reset 'Count how many torches there are, and if there 
are less than eight clone some in’. 
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The function that lets us count how many items are in a particular container is 
called match objects for existence, and it returns - yes, you guessed it, an 
array! 


Let's see it in action by finding all the lightable torches in the room: 


object *torches; 
EOLEMOS = MaieClh GHjSCES ror Suisitence (Viligmtaole toxenes”, wails Clojecie (()) 7 
MU TOKENS = SlZSsoit ((irOKrclaSs) 7 





Our matching function takes two parameters - one is the string against which 
we're going to try to match against an object, and the second is the container 
in which we're going to check (in this case, it's the room itself). 


The match_objects for existence function makes ambiguous matches, which 
means that it will match in the same way the game does when you try to 
interact with items in your inventory. Torches can be held as weapons, and so 
if you changed the check like so: 





EOLEMSS = MECN COjSCES wow Sx SESE WuEaomSs”, Elis Gs jeer (() )) 2 | 


You'd still get the torches returned. Note too that we search for a plural 
rather than a singular - the following would get us one torch out of the lot: 


EOREMES = March GsjeECcs tor Guisremcs (Viligicable tore”, wails ClojVee@E ()) 2 | 


Once we have list of items, we get the size of the array - this gives us how 
many items are in the storeroom. By doing this check, we can limit at what 
point we stop adding torches to the stock in a reset - people can still sell them 
to the shop and so the actual stock in the shop may be more than the value 
we've set. The only thing our code does is make sure that we only add torches 
if there are currently less than eight available, like so: 


WOE ese (()) f 
object *torches; 
EQREMSS = MEIECI COJECES Tor Sxisiemes (Viligitalolé toxenes”, emis CloySe%e (() ) 7 
Mi LKOLCMeS = Sizer (ir@rclaes) 7 


iit (MUM Orcas « ©) { 
tow Gime a = Op a < 2Qe ase) { 
CSCGUSSIE teem (“icowela”, LOO) g 
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We're also going to add another item to the store - a special item we create 
ourselves - it's the magic item that stops us being eaten by a grue. It's going 


to be a special amulet - when the eaten_by grue function is called above, 


we're going to eat 
possession. Poor s 


anyone who doesn't have this special item in their 
ouls! 


Jewellery has a .arm extension as we have already seen, and ours is going to 
be called black box recorder.arm: 


::Name::"amulet" 


::Short::"black box recorder amulet" 
se NGaeCibiinere-n (ub lkacl iy melo Oo muna © Onac erally) 








::Plural::"jewellery"” 
::Alias::"jewellery" 
::Main Plural::"black box recorder amulets" 





:Long::"This is a special necklace that records information about your " 





"course and trajectory just in case you are eaten by a grue. Grues " 


"like to s tela 





se on people, because grues are all in love with " 





"Sarah Nixey. No-one wearing one of these need fear a grue!\n" 


::Type::"necklace' 
::Material::"gold' 
Op Sieve iS MOO 
::Value::8000 


v 


v 


type", "jewellers" 


::Damage Chance: :4 


2 a Sisieujes 3 200) 
2 Sinieabielavic 3 8 oil 





And so, in our shop reset, the full function is as follows:: 


void reset() { 


object *torches; 
int num_torches; 
object *amulets; 
int num_amulets; 





object ob; 





EOKEMOS = MeliECM COHjECkSs Lor Suisiemes (VligintalolS woxenes”, cais ClojSce (())) 7 
MUN THOLEMOS = SilZSOi~E (ieo@welaes))) 5 





if (num_torches 


ey) a 


irOxe (slide a = Op a <q Be att) 4 
CECGUSSE icem (Yicowela”, 100) % 


} 
} 


eMUlES = MEIEC GQojSeces Low Gulsicemcs (Mollack lox wecoucor emulecs', 
this object ()); 
Mui emmleirs = Simei (emmmllees) p 





if (num_amulets 


< 1) { 


op) = clome Goyece (ITEMS + “Ylolack Iso mecomeleic aml”) 2 
Coy-smowes (ells Cloyjeeie (()))) 2 
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Now that our shop is setup and we have our special item available, let's deal 
with people getting eaten by grues! 


A Grue Some Fate! 


The criteria for being eaten by a grue is fairly simple - if it's night-time and 
you're not wearing the amulet, you get eaten, arr num num num. This is a fate 
for everyone in the room, and so our function has to check, for every player 
and NPC in the room, if they have protection. Let that be a lesson, boys and 
girls - don't go out without some protection on you. 


Let's start by just getting all the objects that are currently in the room. We do 
this using all inventory. This will get everything in the room - players, NPCs, 
and items that happen to be lying on the ground. 


WouLel Gaicein loy erewie() 
Ose Cem eOOMmECOmEC mec, 
COO GComesimes = alll dmyemromy (clas clojecie () ) 2 





} 





There are more compact ways to do the next few bits, but don't worry about 
those - we're going for simple, easily comprehensible code here so as each 
step is clearly understandable. 


Once we have our list of objects, we want to get the ones that are classed by 
the MUD as living (NPCs and players). We use the living efun for this - if we 
wanted players only, we'd use the interactive or userp efuns instead: 


void eaten _by grue() { 





GHEE “LOC ComeSmies? 

@ojece ~liwamg Gsyjects = ({ })F 

object ob; 

room Comiemes = alll dimvemioiwy (clas Ceyjeer () ) p 


TOLEAC (Cl) im LOCH COMESMIES) { 
aie (livalime (Ols)))) 4 
living objects += ({ ob }); 





Now, we want to step over each of those living objects we've found, and detect 
whether they have the amulet. Let's slow down here and think about this 
incrementally - how would we do it for one living object? 
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Well, first we'd need to see whether that object had an amulet on them - that's 
easy, that's what match objects for existence does: 


MANECMOS = WMeeel ClsjSees ker Gxalsicemee (Mollachk loex mecoweleie amullee”, 
Livalng, Oo jeCes [0] ) 2 _| 


The amulet itself has a query worn by function that tells us who is wearing it, 
so we can use that. We need to check over each of the amulets returned by 
match objects for existence, even we expect players to just have one. They 
may have two, and it would be a little unfair if they were eaten because we 
happened to check if they were wearing the wrong one. 


We're going to use a integer variable here called safe to determine if someone 
is to be eaten. If safe is 1, that individual doesn't get eaten. If it's 0, they do. 


safe = 0; 


HHACCMSS = mec Clojseies rex GxuilsicemeS (Mollack loex meecoweleie ammullec”, 
LiVviine Clo jeces |O])) - 


foreach (amulet in matches) { 
it (amulot-Squeny worn ly) == living oljecrsOl|) { 
safe = 1; 


} 





We can assume at the end of this foreach that any player it is still dealing with 
is not protected from our vicious grues. We tell them they have been found 
wanting, and the unceremoniously slay them: 


aie (Selce == il) { 
well Gojsce Clivdng Gojeces(0], “You are jwclgecl ancl rowinel woriciny! \n") g 














else { 
cell Oojece Cliving Gojeccrs (0), “Mou ake clawouwecl loy @ carve! \a") 2 
cell oom (eis Gloyjece(), laying cloyjeces |O0l|—Somieny sinozie () 











a iM als clewourcec! loy a enema) \in, ({ liivwamg clsyjeets 0] 1) ) ez 
living objects[0]->do_death(); 





There's a lot happening here, so let's look at it in context: 


safe = 0; 


HAECMOS = MeECl Cees rox Sxilsicemce (Mlolack loox wmecoxrcler amulec”, 
Livan, Clo jScies Ol) ) F 
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foreach (amulet in matches) { 


Lit (amulec—Squeny worn loy() == livime ooyecrs (Ol) { 
safe = 1; 
} 
} 
it (Sate == 1) § 


well Gojece (living Gojeccs (0), YYou are jjucleecl ancl opine! worwiclay! \a™) ¢ 





} 














else { 
well Gojece (living Gojeccs (0), “You are clewoured loy a came! \a") 2 
Eel Boom (Enis CojecEe(), Liyang clojectrs |Ol|—Souezy Sinoxic () 





+ 1 1s Cewoumeel loy a qawel\a", ({ divaiag Gojeces 0] }))- 
LIVIA GCHjSCes [0l|—sclo_cleancla (() 


} 





Please make sure you understand each step and how all the variables relate to 
each other - it's quite complicated. This is easily the most complicated piece of 
code we've encountered thus far. However, it provides a baseline for some 
very common functionality. 


Note that this only works for one single individual in the room - our last step 
is to do all of this in a foreach so it steps over each individual and performs 
the same checks: 


tOreacln (Gls am Iliwaing Olyjeces)) | 
safe = 0; 


matches = match objects for existence ("black box recorder amulet", 
ob); 


foreach (amulet in matches) { 


it (amulet-sqmerny worm ly) == os) { 
safe = 1; 
} 
} 


ie (sake == i) | 
well Gosjece (Gd, “You ais usec! ame! ounce! wow! \m") - 





} 








else { 
Eel Gojece (Oo, “You ace clewoweed lay a oiaue! \a™") z 
E@lI LOG (tims CljSeGE(), Clh-Squeny since () 











7 “ as cClwoumecl loy 2 gruel \a"y, (1 od }))e 
ob->do_death(); 








The tell room and tell object functions are new to us - they're what's used to 
send messages around the MUD. The first tells the player specifically what 
happened to them: 
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well Gojece (Os, “You awe cewourescl loy a cuawell \ia") 2 | 


The first parameter is the object to which we send the message, and the 
second is the message itself. 


Tell room is a little more complicated - it tells everyone in the specific 
container object (in this case, a room), except for those specified as being 
excluded. The first parameter is the room to send the message to. The second 
is the message itself, and the third is an array of objects that are not to see 
the message. We exclude the current object from the tell room, because they 
already get a tell object sent to them. 


Update the room and call eaten by grue to make sure it works - try it while 
wearing the amulet, and try it without. 


When you've tried it without, you'll notice something disappointing - the death 
message is Very Dull: 


[drakkos <drakkos> killed by drakkos (with a call) ] 


Jeez, what is the point of being eaten by a grue if you don't at least get to see 
an interesting death message? No point at all, I say... so let's make sure we 
have one. Death messages are based on a query death reason function 
defined in the object that is responsible for calling do death. So let's add one 
of those: 


SlkinG Guery Cheat weasom(()) { 
return "being eaten by a grue"; 
} 


This by itself is not enough, we also need to add the room to the individual's 
list of attackers so that the MUD knows what caused the death. We use the 
attack_by method for this, before we call do death: 


ob->attack by (this object ()); ob->do_death(); 5 


And that, as they say, is it! Next time the grues find you wanting, the following 
death message will be triggered: 


[drakkos <drakkos> killed by being eaten by a grue <Learning>] | 


That's much more entertaining, and that's what we're all here for. 
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Getting To Our Shop Of Horror 


At the moment our shop is inaccessible. We need to change that in our 
market southeast file. To avoid people simply stumbling into the store with no 
warning, we're going to make entrance based on an exit function. First, we 
add the exit as normal to our room: 


acl Gxaltt (YGase’, ROOMS + “megie slags", “clkooie”) 9 | 


And then we modify that exit - in this case, to indicate a function that is to be 
called when people attempt to take the exit: 


moCiiiy Exale ("Sasi CC 
Wieuumncieslom, Metin jolleyeue 
}))e 


The exit function will only be called if you are not currently sporting the 
demon property, so make sure you remove that before you attempt to write 
this part of the room. 


Whenever anyone tries to take this exit, the MUD will call the function 
warn player. If that function returns a 1, the player is permitted to take the 
exit. If that function returns a 0, then they are stopped. 


A special word of warning - don't use this player() in an exit function - ifa 
player is following another player through an exit, only the first player will 
ever be returned from this player(). Instead, use the parameters passed to the 
function by the MUD: 


ime ween jolayer (Siviclme chimection, Gsjece Co, Sitwime special mess) { 
EEE aE ESE ee ee 


The first parameter is the direction of the exit. The second is the object taking 
the exit (you use this rather than this player()), and the third is the message 
that will be displayed to the destination room. Usually we don't need to worry 
about either the first or third parameters, and can concentrate purely on the 
second. 


We're going to provide a warning here - when a player is warned, they get a 
timed property placed on them. If they attempt to take the exit while they 
have the property, they get let through: 


Lime ween jlayeie (Sticlme Chimeciiom, Gsjece Clo, Sivwime special mess) { 
li (Oo-Squeny property (“seem weiemecl aloome Guess’) == 1) f{ 
ieee dlp 
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} 


cell Gisjectr (Ob, "Une room ahead smells Of Gruss... aKS YOU SUE you 
Weiate iO) Wasik alice’! \in'”)) p 

Oo-Saclel joiccjoercy (Mosc weinecl aloouie cues”, 1, 1210) 2 

return 0; 


W 





However, when taking this exit for the first time, we get an ugly bit out 
output: 


The room ahead smells of grues... are you sure you want to risk it? 
Try something else. 





That 'try something else’ is a consequence of the way the MUD deals with 
error messages. We want rid of that, so we need to add a little bit of black 
magic to our function - a notify fail function, which can be used to override 
the normal 'try something else' error message as we see above. This is the 
only place you should use notify fail without a very good reason - if you don't 
know what those reasons might be, then you don't have one. 


ime ween layer (Sticidme chivection, Gojece Cla, Siteime special mess) | 

ii (Gb-SqMeicny jxeperiiy (seem weimecl aloomic Games’) == 1) { 
ieSicwiem Il p 

} 

cell Cloyjecte (Ob, “Wane wocm almeacl smells Of GrUeS,..6 BRS you Sime ou 
Weiore, IO). Wasik alice \in'”)) p 

MONEsLify ite (Y") p 

ob>-add property (“been warned aboule grues™, 1, 120); 

return 0; 


W 








Notify fail lets you change the fail message that appears, and in this case we 
simply suppress it entirely - we already give them the information they need 
as part of the tell object. Update the room, and everything should fit together 
like a greased up jigsaw. 


Conclusion 


Arrays have unlocked some truly powerful functionality for us, but the 
manipulation of arrays may still be confusing. All I can recommend is practice 
- it doesn't get any more important than understanding how arrays work, and 
if you are not one hundred percent on how they work you should find code and 
read code and ask questions and shout and scream and stamp your feet until 
you are. I'm not even kidding! 
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The only bit of syntax left for us in LPC for Dummies one is the mapping, and 


that's the topic for the next chapter. You've already come so far - there's not 
long left to go! 
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Introduction 


The last data type we're going to explore as part of LPC for Dummies 1 is the 
mapping. It goes by different names in different programming languages, but 
if you ever hear people talking about an ‘associative array' or a 'hashtable' or 
‘hashmap’, it's this data type to which they are referring. Mappings are an 
internally complex data type, but you don't need to worry about any of that - 
we just need to know how to manipulate them, and that's our topic for this 
section. 


So, let's not dilly dally, let's get stuck in! 


The Mapping 


Imagine you wanted a way to link together pieces of data. For example, if we 
wanted to store the guild level and the name of players, we'd need two arrays 
- one of strings containing names, and another of integers holding levels, like 
SO: 


ime “guile levels = ({ |) 
Stine “player memes = ({ })s | 


Then, when we wanted to add a player's guild level, we'd add their name and 
level to the appropriate arrays: 


(it Weleeukicors'” j})) 9 
( 1337 })e 


player names + 
gw@ilcl levels + 








We'd need to do this each time that we wanted to add a new pairing of data: 














Index player_names guild_levels 
0 "drakkos" 1337 
i “taffyd" 666 
2 "terano" 1227 
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A mapping is essentially a data structure that allows for that kind of 
relationship between elements. Writing your own association between arrays 
is time consuming and prone to problems when it comes to making sure 
everything gets manipulated at the right time at the right way in both arrays, 
and as soon as one mistake is made with this the entire set of data loses 
integrity. Using a mapping means that the MUD does all the Tedious Busy 
Work for you, and that's what we're looking to do as programmers - offload 
tedious busy work onto the computer. 


A mapping is declared thusly: 


mapping my map; | 


And set with an empty internal state using the mapping notation: 


ayy Mey = (Lj) 2 | 


Note that this is subtly different from an array - it's square brackets within 
rounded brackets rather than braces within rounded brackets. 


If we want to setup a mapping with some starting values, we use the 
following: 


my map = ([ 
Veheslkcicos” 3 1337), 
Uiiercista tay Cl Mem OLOiOly 





Weeuceuaey! 3s 227), 





Note that each of the key-value pairs are separated by a colon rather than a 
comma. 


As with the array, we need to know how to manipulate a mapping before we 
can really make use of it, and before we do that we need to talk about the 
terminology of a mapping. Unlike an array, a mapping does not have an index 
by which it can refer to elements. Instead, a mapping has a key and value 
pairing. A particular key is linked to a particular value. Our example above, in 
a mapping, would look like this: 














Key Value 
"drakkos" 1337 
“taffyd" 666 
“terano" 1227 
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Thus, the key "drakkos" will have the value 1337, and the key "taffyd" will 
have the value 666. 


To put a value into the mapping, we use the following notation: 


my Map likey = walltue, | 


So, to add in a fourth entry: 


ny mleyo [| MGpeuyoeie” | = OY2 5 


At this point, our mapping looks like this: 























Key Value 
"drakkos" 1337 
"“taffyd" 666 
“terano" 1227 
“gruper" 69 








To pull out a value, we use a similar notation: 


int value; 
hwelllibiey = imihy? mes || eeucenarey” I] p 


We don't need to know in what position of the mapping we need to look for 
values, because the mapping does that for us. Indeed, you can't guarantee 
that the order in which you add values has any relationship to how they are 
stored internally for all sorts of Complicated Technical Reasons. You have to 
think of it a bit like a bag of data rather than a list. 


To remove an element from the mapping, we use the map delete function, like 
SO: 


map delete (my map, “terano.)); | 
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This looks through our keys in the mapping for a match, and then removes 
that match from the mapping: 




















Key Value 
"drakkos" 1337 
"taffyd" 666 
“gruper" 69 





Although syntactically simple, they are quite complicated conceptually - so 


once again, we're going to use an example to illustrate how they actually 


work. 


The Magic Hate Ball 


We're going to add a new item to our marketplace - a magic hate ball 
mounted on a plinth. This will be in market northeast: 


#include "“path.h" 


inherit "/std/room/outside"; 


aime Clo) lneies ()) ¢ 


void setup() { 
SE _Sinoiie 


Msyeuallacleie Eyl alin 








(MiMOIEAEASE COiwMeic OIF ela 
add_property ("dete 
set_day long ("This 
"A magic hate ball 


rminate", 





mark 
Waele Hs) 2 
the northeast 
mounted on 


is 
is 

















northeast 
is mounted on a pl 


co 














"Starlight glints on its malevolent sur 
acd iicem (“mague Ineice Iseilil”, 


({ 








W Wo 


BINS Te 


inth, 
Face.\n"); 





























corner of 
a plinth, 
on its malevolent surface.\n 
Sei migine llome ("Mais 16 icine 

"A magic hate ball 


at 





of 
=e 


tplace"); 


the marketplace. " 
tached by a chain. " 
"); 

the marketplace. " 
tached by a chain. " 











long", "The magic hate ball gives wisdom when you shake it!", 
“piniaike”, (8 Clo _Imeice 8) , 
}) 

ya 

seic_ligine (100) ¢ 

ace zone (Vileazmyi lle”) 2 

acl Gali: (Vimorela”, ROOMS + “Sicalsioy OS", “crooie) p 

acl Galt (Ysouicla”,, INOONIS ++ “Yameuckete S@ulclagesice’, ‘iseiela) 5 

ace Gxaltt ("SaScY, ROOMS 7 Moiese pall”, Yclo@ie”) p 

aiclel Gxalic (“wesic’, INOOMS a “Mimneielec imocelmesic’, “joeicln”) p 

add_exit ("southwest", ROOMS + "market southwest", "path"); 


modify exit 


("southwest", 


Oh) 2 


({"obvious", 
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set_ linker ( ({ 








ROOMS + "market northwest", 
ROOMS 77 imarkerysouthwestt, 
ROOMS Sama Mca kis OUnelN Cks tear, 


BY We 
} 


int do_hate() { 
ween ip 


} 





Note that we're using the function pointer notation for the add_item - we need 
to use that when we attach functions to verbs in add_items. In LPC For 
Dummies 2 it will become clear why, but for now you're going to have to 
accept that sometimes you can use the # notation, and sometimes you need to 
use the function pointer notation. 


What we're going to get the magic hate ball to do is give people who shake it a 
venomous message, and if they shake it again it repeats the same message. 
Thus, everyone gets a random message the first time they shake it, but the 
ball is consistent with its advice. We need a class-wide variable for this so that 
it gets stored between executions of our function: 


mapping previous responses = ([ ]); 5 
In our function, we first need an array of possible responses: 


Sixine “cancom responses = ({ 
Sine ws eincl Clie, 
"T slept with your wife.", 
NWSMLEICS ws wour Omlly cotion.”, 
"Everyone hates you.", 
INGO Sel. V, 


ae 





Back to the idea of incremental development - let's just follow through the 
process of someone getting a response for the first time. We select a random 
response, and display it: 


imc Co Ieee () { 

string response; 

SELIMG “KaMCOm responses = (| 
Minwic wis ~euael cule. '", 
Ti silejore wWalicla youl walk. , 
WSUS LS syouie omy cotion,”, 
"Everyone hates you.", 
INGO SWC. V 


ie 
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LESHOMSe = Gllewemc oO (iweinclom wasjooimsies)) 7 

cell OClojece (this player(), Mae mage Imace logll seyes 
7 was OoOMSea se M\ia") 2 

return 1; 











That will give a random response each time, but if we want to store the 

response we then need to put it in our mapping. First, we need a key - this 
will be the name of the player. We declare a string variable called player at 
the top of our function, and then set it to be whatever the player's name is: 


player = this player()->query name(); | 


Before we get to generating a response, we need to check to see if there's 
been a previous response by querying our mapping with the key we just 
acquired: 





response = previous responses [player]; 5 


The response we then give to the player is dependant on whether there is 
anything in this variable, like so: 





if (!response) { 
KESHOMSe = Cllemwemc Ox (cainclom Kesjooinses)) 7 
previous _responses[player] = response; 





cell Clyjece (itis player (), Mae mage inece loli sayes 
+ response + “\mn") > 


} 





else { 
cell OSjeee (this player(), Mae magie Iece lsall sayss 1 almeacdciy 
Meollel yous “ a wasjoomse s+ ™\im") 2 





Putting that all together gives us the following: 


ime Glo meee () | 

string response; 

string player; 

SEUNG “camclom wesponses = ({ 
WSiawie ys) eiayel Clare,” , 
"IT slept with your wife.", 
WBUALCICE is your only ostion.”, 
"Everyone hates you.", 
WOU sels, 
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Ie 


player = this pPlleyer ()-Squemy meme () 7 
response = previous responses [player]; 





if (!response) { 

CES SOMSe = Cllememe O« (Kaimclom KSsoomses)) 7 

previous _responses[player] = response; 

EGLI Sloyjece (emis pPllenyer(), Mine magic inate loell seqyse 
Pr weSsomse ap Vin) 7 














else { 
ESLI GljeCe (this playee(), MWhe magie Inare loall sayss 1 almeachy \ 
THe@llel yous " + wasjomse sp Y\ia') p 








weeuuem Jp 





Let's step through that process from the perspective of a player. Player comes 
along and says ‘Hey, cool eight ball. Iam going to shake it 'till I break it!'. 
They shake the ball, and the first thing the function does, after setting up the 
random responses, is to get the player's name, which is "drakkos", and then 
query our mapping to see if the key "drakkos" has a value associated with it. 
Our mapping though is completely empty. 


It's empty, so no response is to be found. The code then picks a random 
response from our list, let's say it's "You suck", and then puts that value into 
the mapping associated with the key of the player name: 





Key Value 














"drakkos" "You suck." 





It then prints out our message: 


> shake ball 
The magic hate ball says: You suck. You shake the magic hate ball. 


‘My word!', exclaims Drakkos. 'That is rather rude, and no mistake! Why, I 
shall shake this little rascal again to see what it has to say!" 


Drakkos shakes the ball again - this time, when it comes time to query the 
mapping, there's already a response stored. That gets stored in the variable 
‘response’, and when we get to the if statement response is no longer empty 
and so the else clause is executed: 


The magic hate ball says: I already told you: You suck. 
You shake the magic hate ball. 
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Saddened and appalled by this inhuman criticism, Drakkos wanders off into a 


shop, and ends up eaten by a grue. This area, he decides, was not written by a 
nice person. Why so mean, magic hate ball? Why so mean? 


More Mapping Manipulation, Matey 


There are three further things we might like to do with a mapping in order to 
manipulate it effectively. One is to get a list of all the keys in a mapping - we 
can do that with the keys function. It returns it as an array: 


string *names; 
names = keys (my map); | 


This will give us everything in the left hand column of the mapping. Going 
back to our example mapping: 

















Key Value 
"drakkos" 1337 
“taffyd" 666 
“terano" 1227 
“gruper" 69 














Getting the keys of this will return the following array: 


(i "chealkikos'”, “iveinirycl, “iceramo”, Meieuloeie } )) | 
We cannot guarantee that the elements will be returned in that particular 


order, but all of those elements will be present. 


Another thing we might like to be able to do is get all of the values. This is 
done in a similar way, using the values function: 


int *levels; 
lewells! = wellues ((umy ieye)) 2 


This will return the following array from our example mapping: 





(| 133%, 666; 1227, 6D }) 5 
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Again, in no guaranteed order. If we want to enforce some kind of order on 
this, the we must handle it ourselves. 


Finally, we may wish to step over each of the key and value pairings in turn, 
performing some kind of operation. We can do that longhand like so: 


string *keys; 
string key, value; 
Keys = keyS (PREVIOUS _weSPOMSESS)) 2 


foreach (key in keys) { 
value = previous_responses [key]; 
Cell Oojece (ctiais jolayer(), key a Y was tole "" a value a /!\m") p 








However, LPC is nice enough to give us a foreach structure purely for 
handling mappings! The above code rolls into a simple foreach, like so: 


foreach (key, value in previous responses) { 
well OSsjece (tais jlayer(), key a " wes wolel 9" a wells a \in") 2 
} 


Let's try that out by adding a ‘consult’ option to our ball: 





aiclel siceun (Miieieale lneieS loeilil, ({ 
"long", "The magic hate ball gives wisdom when you shake it!", 
sige”, ((g Clo Imerce 8), 
"Gomsilic’, (3 CoO Coimsuulic 8) p 


}))F 





We'll need a function prototype at the top of the code: 


dime Clo lneieS () 9 
ime Co Comsullic () 2 
And folding in the code we just discussed: 


ime Go Comsullic(() { 
string key, value; 
foreach (key,value in previous_responses) { 
Eell Ooyjece (iclmis jpllayer(), Iey a " wes ole "" a walle a) \im") 2 
} 


ieee ip 


} 
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Now we can consult to see what everyone has been told by the hate ball: 


> Comsimllic loéiLJb 
Drakkos was told 'Shut up and die.' You consult the magic hate ball. 


Alas though, if no-one has been told anything, we get a fairly empty message: 


> Comsullic loeilil 
You consult the magic hate ball. 


We should put a check to ensure that if the mapping is empty, we get the 
appropriate message. Luckily sizeof works for mappings as well - it gives us 
the number of keys in a particular mapping, so we can fix that quite easily: 


ime co comsulic(() { 
string key, value; 
Li (Sizeor (SReyiOUS _cespomses) == ©) { 
EGLI Clyecr (icinis jolleyeie()), “No-one was tcoOllcl amyclaimg, Now cusl ws 
Wevarel Claeys ia") 
} 
else { 
foreach (key,value in previous _responses) { 
well Gojece (dais jlayer(), key + ” was wold "" + value + /) \a") e 
} 
} 


erence lp 





Now we get a much better experience when we try to consult an empty hate 
ball: 


> consult ball 
No-one was told anything. Now curl up and die. 
You consult the magic hate ball. 





Thanks for the update, magic hate ball! 
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Conclusion 


It's unlikely you're going to need to do much with mappings at this stage of 
your Creator Career - they are usually a part of more complicated 
functionality. It's important though that you understand what they are and 
how they are manipulated - you'll likely encounter them quite a lot as you 
read through example code. They are quite unspeakably useful - so useful in 
fact that when working in an environment where you don't have easy access 
to them, you miss them with a primal yearning. Luckily that's not a problem 
for us on Discworld, for we are well supported in our Mapping Use 
Requirements! 
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So Long 


Introduction 


You've done very well to get this far - programming is not an easy task 
regardless of what anyone tells you. Perhaps the most frustrating thing that 
goes with learning how to do it is how easily some people ‘get it’. It's 
unfortunate that not everyone finds it as easy as other people, but the 
willingness to persevere can trump that initial natural understanding. Having 
the personality to continue when it gets hard is what separates a programmer 
from a talented amateur. 


You may very well fall into the category of talented amateur yourself, in which 
case this should be a warning for you too - everyone struggles at one point or 
another to get something working, and if it's been easy all the time then you 
need to be willing to dig deep and find the will to go on when things start to 
become difficult. 


Anyway, in this brief chapter we shall wrap up our initial foray into LPC and 
talk about what happens next. 


The Past 


Learnville isn't exactly what you'd call a finished area - there are bits that are 
not described, and other bits that have no interesting functionality. That's 
okay because it's not for the eyes of players - it's a project so that you can see 
the process by which an area can be built. There are bits of Learnville that are 
quite sophisticated, and if you've managed to keep up with the code then you 
can make use of variations of what we've talked about to great effect. 


Learning how to develop on Discworld is a two-pronged problem. To begin 
with, you need to know how programming code works, and this is in itself an 
entire textbook of knowledge. This is a transferable skill - the coding 
structures that you've learned as part of this introduction to LPC are 
transferable to most programming languages. Individuals interested in seeing 
how transferable their skills actually are invited to explore my Java textbooks 


at Monkeys At Keyboards. 

Combined with the understanding of generic coding structures, you need to 
learn the specific code that is unique to Discworld - how to create rooms, 
NPCs and items. Then you need to learn how to link them up, and make them 
do interesting things. 
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A good creator is not just a coder - a good creator has an unusual blend of 

skills. A good creator can architect projects, write well, and produce robust 
code. A beginner can only be expected to master one of these to start with, 

but you need to be able to do all three before you can think of yourself as a 
well-rounded creator. It's not an easy task. 


So, let's recap what you've learned so far, and provide some context... there's 
been a lot of content, and so you may be forgiven for having not really realized 
how much you've actually done. 


In terms of generic programming structures, you've learned: 


*Variables and variable scope 
‘If and Else-if statements 
*Switch statements 
*Functions and function scope 
*For and Foreach loops 
While loops 

eArrays 

*Mappings 


*Header files 


A substantial subset of these are present in most modern programming 
languages, and understanding how these work in LPC is the first step to 
understanding how they work in other environments. The syntax may be 
different, but the concepts are identical. 


In terms of what you've learned about Discworld development, we can add to 
that: 


*Inside and outside rooms 

*Day and night items, chats and long descriptions 
*How to use the linker 

*NPCs 

*How to use the Armoury 

«Searching items 

*How to use the taskmaster 


¢Virtual objects 
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«Modifying exits 

eItem and general shops 
*NPC combat actions 
eAdding spells to NPCs 


Object matching with match_objects for existence 


That's quite a list of accomplishments, and a well deserved pat on the back is 
deserved for you for having learned all of these. I won't say mastered, because 
there's always more to learn about all of these things, and only diligent 
exploration of the MUD will reveal the more obscure features of all the things 
we've discussed. 


The Present 


So, what happens now you've learned all of this? Well, you've undoubtedly 
been assigned a newbie project by your domain administration, and your focus 
should be on developing that to as high a standard as you can. There are also 
small projects available for those who want to apply their new found skills to a 
small, open project with the intention of it being slotted into an existing area 
of the game to add richness. 


But more than simply your current projects, you should be exploring the 
codebase. Certainly within your own domain, think of things you enjoyed while 
playing and hunt out the code that handled it. Read the code, and try to 
understand how it works. All coding is, to a greater or lesser degree, 
plagiarism - you can gain huge amounts of understanding by just reading 
what has come before. 


The problem with this of course is that you don't necessarily know if the code 
that you find is 'good code’. We've had many hundreds of creators of varying 
degrees of ability over the long years of Discworld, and not all of the code is 
something you should be emulating. If you wonder whether code is worth 
using as a template, then feel free to contact me or one of the domain Mentats 
who will be able to give you guidance. 


As far as exploring code outside your domain goes, you should definitely 
acquaint yourself with the code in /obj/ and /std/. For other domains, ask the 
domain lord if they mind you scrutinizing the code for inspiration. Hardly 
anyone will mind, but it's polite to ask. Talk to other creators, especially those 
who may be as new as you. Part of what makes being a creator so much fun is 
the social environment in which you function, and you should take full 
advantage of that. 
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You should also feel free to talk to members of the Learning domain, 
particularly the leader of the domain - it's only by talking to people like you 
that we know what things you want to know about! Asking for information on 
a particular topic is as helpful to us as it (hopefully) is for you! 


The Future 


There will come a point, hopefully not too far in the future, when you feel 
you're ready to learn new things. We've only scratched the surface of the kind 
of things that get written on Discworld, and there is exciting territory to come. 
From here, you can move on to Being A Better Creator, Working With Others, 
and LPC For Dummies 2. 


LPC for Dummies one is the first of four related texts. Two of these focus on 
the softer-side of Discworld creators, and the last is a more advanced guide to 
LPC development. You should familiarise yourself with all of them - there's a 
lot discussed across these texts You can think of them as your very own 
Discworld Creator Manual. 


It would be a good idea to at least finish your first domain project before you 
worry about expanding into this territory - getting a feel for the complexity of 
development and the things that you wish you knew how to do will make the 
lessons in later versions of the texts more valuable. 


Conclusion 


That's us for now! You're done with LPC for Dummies and you can emerge 
from the room in which you keep your computer... the bright sunlight may 
hurt at first, but that'll go away with time. We'll see you again soon though, oh 
yes. We'll see you soon... 
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Reader Exercises 


Introduction 


Now that we’ve reached the end of your introductory voyage through LPC, 
let’s give you some homework to see how well you’ve learned your lessons. 
Full answers to (almost) all of these exercises are available, but please 
attempt them yourself first - you learn more by trying than by reading what 
other people have done for you. 


Exercises 


Fill In The Blanks 


We haven’t done a lot of descriptive work for Learnville, focusing instead on 
the code we needed to build it. You’ll learn a lot however from going over 
each of the rooms and filling in the blanks. Ensure each room has the 
following: 


1. A day and night long description 
2. Day and night add _ items 
3. Day and night room chats 


Importantly, make sure every noun in your long description and in your 
add_ items is included. This is something people will look for in your rooms - 
believe me. 


There is no worked example for this, but if you go through this process and 
would like to volunteer it as an example for other people, then send it to me 
and we can make it so. 


Connect To Your Workroom 


Having gone to the trouble of making this village, you should be able to 
admire it whenever you like - it should connect into your workroom. However, 
you’re also at some point hopefully going to progress onto Betterville. Create 
a new room in your directory and call it access point. Link this room to your 
workroom, and link Learnville to it too. Add an exit function to the Learnville 
exit that makes sure only creators can enter your development. 
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Playing Dress-Up 


Most of our NPCs are scantily clad at best. You should improve this situation 
by making sure they are appropriately dressed. Each NPC should have a shirt, 
a pair of trousers, underwear, socks, and a pair of shoes or boots. Make sure 
this is true of all of your NPCs, and that you pick sensible instance of each as 
to befit their status. 


The Very Model of a Modern Major General 


Captain Beefy has no weapon, which is somewhat out of theme for a man of 
his military background. Using the same kind of system as you did for his ring 
and his boots, create a beefy sword. It will be saved as a .wep file, and you 
should look at existing examples of virtual weapons to ensure you set all the 
right values. 


Once you’ve done this, give him a suitable scabbard (.sca), and make sure 
both of these are provided to him when he is setup. His sword should be 
cloned inside the scabbard, and he should be wearing the scabbard along with 
the rest of his outfit. 


Responsiveness 


While our NPCs have several responses built into them, it would be nice if 
they were more responsive generally. Add in code to each of them that makes 
them respond positively to being greeted, both as a say and as a soul. 


Additionally, make them respond to your name with an appropriate amount of 
fear and cowering awe. 


Make them all respond to the names of each other, with a little comment 
about who they are (those NPCs that already have such responses can be left 
alone). For example, if I say ‘beefy’ they could say ‘Oh, Beefy - he was our first 
NPC?’. 


Finally, when I ask where certain NPCs are, such as ‘Where is Beefy?’, they 
should tell me where I am likely to find them. 


Leashing 


The code we have for loading NPCs has the impact of ‘leashing’ them to a 
specific room - if Beefy is found elsewhere in the village when after reset is 
called, he’ll be magically transported somewhere else. Change this so that he 
(and all other relevant NPCs) get moved into the room only if they have no 
environment. To make sure that they cannot then wander outside Learnville, 
put a creator check on your exit in access point 
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Searching 


Add in a mention of a ‘pit of sand’ somewhere in the development, and 
incorporate a new search function. This search function should allow the 
player to search five times in a reset period - the first time gives a sword, the 
second a shield, the third a helm, the fourth a breastplate, and the fifth a pair 
of blue satin panties. The state of the pit should be shared amongst players, so 
that if another player comes in and searches, they pick up from where the last 
one left off. 


A Mountain Path 


One of the things that changing the move messages with modify exit allows 
you to do is create a sense of context to moving. Change the path leading to 
the village square so that it simulates climbing up a mountain trail. For 
example 


You climb the winding trail to the northeast 


Similarly, when heading back down the trail to access point, have that 
described to the player also. 


An Open And Shut Case 

Making use of the query fighting lfun, make sure that our shop is not 
considered to be open when its proprietor is currently engaged in combat. 
Mad, Bad and Dangerous to Know 


Modify our crazy Stabby so that he cools down over time after having been 
riled to anger. 


Additionally, make it so that he gives a set of tiered warnings to players based 
on how angry he actually is. 


Send Suggestions 


Do you have ideas for exercises that would be cool, or are you trying to do 
something new in Learnville and just can’t make it work? Send them to me, 
Drakkos, and we can look at incorporating them into this section! 
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